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LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. 



ACT 1. 

ScBNU. — Srtiikfiut FuoHi ill Sib Obopi^bbv Cfiii.i.iNairiiDn'B 
country hoiue : viindovn opening on laivn. Fbanz and Katb 
ducitvtrtd at breah/att. 
FaA»x. Wliere fire tiie others, Iv«te P 

Katb. Your fdtlier and airnt wera down two hours ago, but 
the}' miLDBged lu find & pretuxt for Rtquarre! nt bieahtnat, ao your 
father want tipitaira to cool hia pBflaio'u over the leading artiales in 
the TimM, and your aunt has gono into the garden to cnloi her 
feeliogB over a piece of (garden work. 
Frank. Ah f Eind Kabj ? 

Katb. Oh, Bab; waa at the Mugffletona' last night, and eat aa 

much tipaj-cake thnt she has lain in bed loag:er w&a usual this 

morning, alightlj ill. Uut what uinde ;ou su Inte, Frank, last 

nijfhl? 

^^ FUANK. I ^ot among a few of mj sot at the fied Lion, and we 

^^^^ — we liod a littlp joriiUity. 

^^^P - Katk. X didn't notice your boota uuisido your door tnis morning. 
^^H f HANK. No ; strange enough, I fouud 1 had 'em on when I 
^^r VOke up. 

I Katb, Ouiious oversight 1 I haMd you come in. 

I-'rank. Did jou ? 

Katb. Yea, Yt^u seemed to have some trouble with the lulch. 
I Fbans. I hud soma little difficult; in liudiu)^' il. 

^^w Katk. I'm afraid you were— 

^^Hb Fbank, Yes, so aiu i. But now, Kate, )et us speak eerioualy. 
^^^pThia Mias BellJiigham cornea lt>-day. 

^^H Katb, 1 know, Frank, and 1 think it is time wa decided on the 
^^Hienurse we are to purxue. 
^^B Fbakk. What is to be dune P 
^^H Katb. It is foi you to determine thnt. 
^^H Fbaks. What ia your opinion ? 

^^H Kate, That you should tell your father evervthing, and brave 
I his auger, 

Fbane. Tbat'a very well, Kate, but I don't like it. 
Katb. We ate only putting off the evil day. 
Fbank. That's just it. I don't mind how long we put it off, 
hut I do object to bring it on unnecessarily. 
Katb. It must be told eo.necime. 

Fbank. So it must, — we'll wiiit till " Bometime " cjmes. 
Katb. Oh, Frank! why can't — 

Frank, how, now — you see, Kate, mv father's mind ia ao 
Uinroughly made up to bring about a marnaiie Uitweeu this Miaa 
3eHingbRin and myself, that I canaot tell what the t^onaequencei 
BJghL be were I to eonfeas that 1 had already acted tor myself and 
Mrried you — my sister's po vera ess. 
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Katb. But 1 am a relation, Frank, — a distant one, I own. 

Fbank. But poor ! that is the point. We live in a practical 
age, Kate — an 9^e which worships Mammon, and the question 
always is, not whom you have married, but how much ? T&e 
answer in my case is nothing I 

Kate. Am I nothing ? 

Frank. Yes, from that point of view; from mine you are 
wealthy, because you possess oeauty, and, better still, a fond, loving 
heart. If you had had as large an amount in the Funds and so on 
as Miss Hellingham has, there would have been no difficulty what- 
ever, and my father would have been the first to approve my choice. 

Kate. I acknowledge that your motives for keeping our mar- 
riage a secret from him are strong. 

Frank. You see he has set bis heart on mv marrying this 
heiress, — a namby-pamby girl you may be sure, for she has 
received the fashionable education of three London seasons. 

Kate. But you have seen her P 

Frank. Many years ago now, when she was a fair specimen 
enough of a girl ; but Society soon knocks all notions of truth and 
honor out of its devotees. 

Kate. Why should you think so P 

Frank. I have seen it, — I have lived in it, and I fled from it 
before my nature was utterly contaminated. 

Kate. Your father is always kind and affectionate towards you — 

Frank, Pshaw ! when he has made up his mind about any- 
thing, he'd as obstinate as a mule. I verily believe that if he 
learnt our secret he would turn us out of the house with as little 
compunction as he would his gardeners or his stablemen. 

Kate. What shall we do, then ? 

Frank. Let things take their course ; something may turn up 
favourable to us. 

Kate. Ah ! dear, you are of that sanguine temperament that 
looks to timi^ and not to yourself to clear things for you. 

Frank. Well, we can't hit upon any plan, so let's drop the 
subject. Do you know the Honorable Charles Kaffler is coming 
here to stay P 

Kate. Yes, I heard Miss Chillingwood speaking of it. He comes 
at your invitation, I think ? 

Frank. Yes, he showed me some civilities in town, so I desire 
to return them. 

Kate. And his friend, Mr. Thomas — 

Frank. What ! little Tom Tufthunt ? Oh, yes, hell come too. 
He's Charlie's shadow, — lends him money — ^rides his horses, and 
so Charlie gives him his countenance. The arrantest little toady 
in the kingdom ! A chandler's son, I believe, though he won t 
admit it. Dearly loves a lord,— you'll find him excellent fun. 

Kate. Ah ! I wish our position was happily explained, Frank. 

Frank. Confound it I you're returning to that. I'll — 

EIatb. Hush I here's Baby. 

Enter Baby 

Frank. Well, Baby ? 

Baby. Hullo, Frank ! Thank goodness they haven't cleared 
away breakfast ; I've an appetite like a— I don't know what ! 
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" shake it " 



— X oii);ht to keep 
1 to Billy NorriB. 



ind whicU I'll 



Kate, t lliuiwlit jou felt poorly afler last niKiil's (li'Livucii. 
Baby. Just an wftkinL-,— that' b all. [pitched inlu Hie aunper, 

Jonknow, like anything! First with Hob Dickere— tdu know Bob? 
oIW fellow's Bob. 

Katb. Wky be's only lifteon, Baby ; n year younffsr than you. 
_ Baby. So ba may be, but he's a jolly fellow, la Bob, QoodiieM I 
didn't Bob eat I and so did I— of everything. W« pulled a 
cracker ; here's the motto, 111 read it to you— 
I - Lov'a of my sral i Cbla heart of mine 

^^L ^"t '' ""'■' ^" °°' ^«<«" 1° ^' " 

^^H Ttaj cenfl words, I (au. irtll "— 

^Hb Ah I here's a bit torn nS ; I suppose it's " 
^HT '0 " break it." I thinh I'll uiunj Bob. 

Katk. Nonsense, Baby; htj's too yoona'. 
Bady. Ob I I told him I would, you know,— 
my promise. Let me see, I tbink I said the et 
Fbank. Wbat ! another sweetheart ? 
Baby, Well, you kaow, I haven't made up my n; 
take yet. Let me have some breakfast, thougb. 
Kate. What about lessons to-day, Baby ? 

Babt. Oh I bother tbem. Eate, I'm like one of those fine 

Tories of the old time, whii hated the French, — only, I don't hate 

them eo much as their lanpuaR^. Wliy they caa't speak English, 

I don't know! No lessons to-dav, ^besides I've a letter to write. 

Fra.nk. a letter 1 To whom? 

^^ Baby. Ton won't teU, will you f It's to Dick— old I roUope'a 

^^R Boa, It's very likely I'll mairy Dick — we pull well together, you 

^^H Katb. But I thought it was to be either Bob or Billy. 

^^r Baby. Well, you see I've got three irons in tho fira, and I don't 
want til get rid of auy of them, Dick sent me aorao versae, and 
Tin trying t« write bim a poetical lettei. 1 haveu'tgotfur, though ; 
you ligten ; (Meuiling) 

vrbHh to me yon wrote; 

■H I like jDor versM wry muL-h 

^^^ Nersr befon dlil I fm auch, 

^^H Whieh 1 bumoo'lH"™ 

^^H'^vhat rhymes with " turn " ? 

^^H FiiANK. Burn! 

^^H Baby. No ! that won't do. I don't cars whether be burns 

^^n tAem or not, — I'm under age, you know. I'll try again after break- 

^^T'llWt. You aek Aunt, Kate, to let me off my lessons to-day ; plead 

^^^ for me, — sav I'm very bad after last night, — anything. 

' Katb. Weil, I'U try. 

PttAWa. Come, Cate, we'll ff) into the gardt^u and ask her. 
Baby. That's a good fellow I 

lExeunt Katb and Frank throui/h mnibiw 

a hungry — I could eat up eccrythin^ ! 1 Ihiiik 111 pitch 

fil^l ibe bam firat, and then — whatshere? iiiuilins l^flli Il'll hava 

Of mtilliim. i Enter FoDTiXA)!) Hollo! what do you wjnt? 
i i' ooT. To clear away, Miss. 
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Babt. But I'm only just going to bemn. 

Foot. Can't help it, Miss ; Miss ChiUingwood has given me the 
orders. 

Maby. Bother Aunt ! 

Foot. Very well, Miss ; but I must take the thin^ away. 

Baby. Well, I'll have something, anyhow, in spite of you and 
Aunt {snatching a muMn). Take the things away, James ; take 
'em away, my man. You needn't wait any longer for me. 

Foot. I shan't I 

Baby. And you may tell Aunt that I don't care a fig for her, 
and shall do lust what 1 please I {Exit Footman with tray) A fine 
thing, indeed, if I can't do as I like! 

Enter Miss Chellingwood from garden through window , with 

garden hat, gloves and trowel. 

MiBS C. Heyday I What I munching at this time of day I 

Baby. Why shouldn't I ? 

Miss 0. Why ? When I was a child, if I were not down to 
breakfast at the proper time I had nothing. 

Baby. What a good memory you have, Aimt I 

Miss C. Why, minx P 

Baby. To remember things that happened such a long, long 
timS ago. 

Miss C. You shall be sent to school. Miss, until you leam 
better manners. 

Baby. I shall never leam them from you, that's certun 1 

Miss 0. I could box your ears, child 

Baby. You could, — ^but you won't I 

MissO. Why not? 

Baby. Because I'll kick you, if you do. 

Miss C. Very well ! I'll tell your father, >iiss. 

Baby. You do, and I'll tell him how I saw you trying to spoon 
the new curate. 

Miss C. You wicked child I where do you expect to go to ? 

Baby. Where you never will, — and that's to the altar, some 
day I 

Miss C. A husband, indeed, will you I 

Baby. Ay, half-a-dozen if I like, — one down, t'other come on I 

Miss C. Oh ! you dreadful girl ! 

Baby. Am I ? What are you ? 

Miss 0. You will apologise to me for this ! 

Baby. Don't you wish you may get it I 

Miss 0. I eheil expect it 

Baby. So you may, — there's nothing like living in a state of 
hopeful expectation. You'll get it about the same time that the 
new curate swallows your bait. 

Miss 0. I shall leave you, iVJ iss. 

Baby. Thank you kindly I You wanted me to dress like you 
for the Race ball, so that we might pass off for sisters, — I knew 
what you wanted ! Pooh ! do you think any man could be such a 
fool as to believe it P fol de rol de rol ! (Aside) She won't get 
over that very quickly ; it's my victory this time, 

3J iss C. You will repent this I 
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JWer Pm OBOTFasy, (ct(A " TiinM. " onrf a letter 

Sm fl. Faith, madBm, you appear to ba in an irritjible bumor 
this morning ! After hiiviQ;^ sudMasfuIlj routed me from the room 
bj the violence of jour tongue, yoii are now ecgaged in a battle 
with my daughter. Tlita eo[iies of yuiir quarrelBouie temperament. 

Mias 0. Sir Geoffrey, it is Bcnrcely fur yoa to «peak of 
my quarrelsonie temperanient, when you know yours ia unbear- 
able ! The malice you itisplay is poflilivaly frightful, and— mark 
my word J — if it is not cbecked, you will one day be carried off by 
an apoplectic fit, or the bursting of a. blood vessel I 

Sia Q. And if it happen, madam, you may safely blame your- 
ielf as the cauae, for you are ever finding a pretext to open up a 
quarrel. 

M:se C. I, indeed 1 

Sra G. And the straageneM of the matter ia that you inTariably 
take the wrong aide, and decline altogether to yield to my reason. 

Miss C. Don't eay " reason " Sir Genflrey, for you have none. 

SiB Q. Rad, madam. 1 bare ten times as much reason as you 
have ! ( To Babv ) See Baby, she ia even now attempting to fix a 
quarrel on me. 

Misa C. [ndeed I Well, it you haTe, you conceal it bo well that 
no one giyos jnu credit fur any. 

Sra U. Unlike your perversity, madam, for you exhibit it in all 
its nakednesa I 

Misa C. Hush, Sir ; remember the pieMQCs of your daughter, 

Stfi G. Good heavens I you are enough to spoil the most 
angelic temper with ynur eternal bickeriitga. i w^l put up with 
it no longer! You— jou — you — 

MisbO. Now, Sir Geoffrey, restrain vouraelf I 
5m G. Restrain myself 1 D — — e, w'hy don't you keep cool, like 
■ ' 1 beooma violent, a« if violence can mend 
lBY) Take warning, Baby, by your aunt's 






jour'fogic. (To 

infirmity. 

Baby. I trust, papa, that e 

lowed by age ; she is voung yet, 

Sir G. Ha I ha ! the men don't aeem to think 
Bast. I tUiiik some good may reauU from you 



temper may became mal- 



1 G. What ia that? 



—like you do, 

9 ia a great bl 

Wouldn't y 



line in 
liken 



rideP 



Sir ' I . Very good indoed ! 

sea. By-the-by, whyarnH you out f 

Babe. Oh, may I, papaf 

MiBS Lessons! 

Sir Q. We'll let you off to-daj. 
tell Henry to be carefu! of you. 

Baby. Ailrightl {Aiide) Thereward of "ooolneas" — acompli- 
ment is never lost! [Sril Badt 

Mebs (i. I thought you were old enough. Sir Geoffrejj to know 
the value of a compliment proceediDg from a girl of your daugh- 



ra, go, if you like, and 



8 age. 
aiaU. I frankly o 



, I like 



m^li,, 
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prefer them to proceed from youDg people— of the female 
sex. I can well ima^^ne that your ideas on the subject of 
compliments — 

Miss 0. I'ray, spare your words! I have no ideas on the 
subject. 

Sir G. My own opinion, madam I Your views must necossarilj 
be limited when compliments do not at all fall in jour way. 

Miss 0. Sir Geoffrey, you are insulting I 1 wonder I am still 
aliine after your treatment. It is enough to kill any woman. 

Sib G. Except yourself. 

Miss 0. Don t be too sure ; I shall go sooUi I dare say. 

Sib G. Don't raise false hopes ! 

Miss C. I'll not put up with this treatment longer, — ^I shall 
leave you. 

Sm G. I have lost all hope of that blessing happening I 

Miss C. I am in earnest. 

Sm G. I am glad to hear it^ madam. You came here on the 
imderstanding that you were to stay three weeks, and have stayed 
five years ! The shorter period would have been preferable to me. 

Miss 0. Ah ! you will be sorry when I am gone ; you will miss me^. 

Sib G. That's true, madam, and we shall have peace again ! 

Miss 0. I shake the dust of this place from my feet. 

Sib G. Outside, if you please, — ^tnere's a mat there ! 

Miss 0. Nothing shall make me return. 

Sib G. I asuure you no attempt shall be made. And novr, 
perhaps, you will allow me to be alone for a time. 

[ Exit Miss Ohillingwooi> 
{Taking up " Times^'^ and seating h%in8elf at tdble^ I think thft 
enemy has retired defeated, although by tlus time to-morrow she will 
have collected her scattered forces and will renew the attack. 
(Striking taUe^ong,) As to her leaving the house, of course that^a 
ridiculous ; she has been going to do that any time these five 
years. She's a fine mettlesome woman — I admire a mettlesome 
woman. 

Enter Footman 

Foot. Yes, Sir. 

SiE G. Charles, bring me my cough mixture from my room. 

Foot. Yes, Sir. ^Exit 

Sir G. Public speaking destroys the voice, unless carefully 
nurtured. It appears strange to me that I should always get the 
better of my sister in our arguments ; but then, of course, she 
lacks my good humor — my coolness — m} sense — 

^w^et* Footman 

Foot. You have none left, Sir. 

Sir G. Very well ; I must get some more, although I cannot 
account for its having gone so soon, without being wasted; 

Foot. There wasn't much of it from the first, Sir. 

Sib G. Ah ! nor there was. That will do. Ah, by-the-by, I 
think I left a letter in my study ; bring it to me, and tell Arnold 
I want him. 

Foot. Yes, Sir, ^Exit 

Sir G. ( Whilst talking^ he iises extravagant gestures^ as if speak- 
ing publicly,) These qualities, of good humor, coolness, and sense 
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' position in psrliiimeiit, and are ackaowledged by 
uu n-uuunvc Liiu privilege o( Uateuiug to mHj— no, not the privi- 
loge, pHrliapa, — liowever, let tliat pass. ( Ri>an$). One great point 
in Toy favour is that 1 posMSs tbe meiit of brevity, I never speak 
for more than two houra ftnd a half — aaata trill ^ on in a tedious 
stvle fotawliole two hours and three ^uarteca! I puasesa the 
talent ai reasoning witli perB;^icuitf — no ana requeeta or even 
reqiiirtis ma tii ivpeat the same idea twice I Where is the eaet of 
thia talent ? Is it here {pointing to tiomach), htire (haart), or hem 

Mnttr Footman 
Foot. No, it ien't there, Sir. 
8iJt G. Isn't it, Oharlea,— well, where is it ? 
Foot. I think it's nowhere, Sir, unleBfl — oh I it's in your hand, Sir. 

Eivtei- Aknolii 

Sir G. Ah I so it is I put it in the post ba^, Ohorlsa ; be cexef ul 

[■idtb. it, for it's on important communication to the TViiim on the 

Skew Act for Eleuiontary Education. I haven't read the Act yet, 

. •feut 1 dsie aay there are points in the letter that will attract Btt«Dtiuu . 

* Foot. Tea, Sir. [Exit 

8m (J. Ah, Ai'oold, sit diwa. Let me eee: therewMsoraeletter 

wished to write. 

Ahn. Yt^; on the pKisent atateof the Ariuy. 
-Siu (}. To be Burn 1 It'a a aiibject 1 havR never studied, but I 
;4»elie¥e I can throw upon it a few enlightened-thougbtaf. {Ruing) 
The Army — hem !^the Arinj is now— a— a atanding — a — a — 
hem ! I ruinember, <ttM>, therewaaapa.mphlat I wished lo write on 
the Churcli of Bng'Iiind. 
Ars. Yes, there was. 

Sia G. Ah, I must leave it— for another time. By-th«-by, 
have you made out the memoranda for my Speech on the opening 
tit tha County Market Hall on Friday next ? 

AaN. Yes. 1 have framed a speech in the usual manner, and 
have placed the adjectives that are iipiilieable in the margin. Three 
Knd four svlUbled ones. 
Sir Q. Quite xipht ; it's an important occa^on. 
Arh. (^Wkh pi^er.) Thus ; the outline. "I (eel pride in meeting 
my constituents, on such an occasion as the nreaent," etcetera. 
With adjectives filled in, thus ; ''I feel sinputar pride, excessive 
pride, pardonable pride '' — which you please — " in meeting my 
inbelligenC constituents, esteemed constituents, intellectual cou- 
itituenta, on auch a pleasurable occasion, important occasion, 
li^ificaut occa^on as the present," and so on, 
" B li. (Noddiny his hand.) Quite right 1 A word without a 
adjective before it is like u gua loaded with ball only, — it 
t go ofi well, 
AnN. And I bring in the following words ; Pragmfttical, prero- 
gative, contrariety, correlative, antithesis, rodomontade, and others 
of equal importance and sound, besidea one Greek and three 
liatin phraaes. 

Sia O. Very good ; it will keep up my character for Innrning. 

AaN. And nn the ■--''' ■ ■■ 

L Fire Engine,— no 



n to the viilHwe of 
(if any importAnco will be liii-ru,— I liiive 
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confined myself to two-ayllabldd abjectives, and words of ordinary 
oomprehensi bleness. 

Sib Q. Quite right. There should be a distinction between a 
speech delivered to an assemblage of gentlemen, and one to a body 
of tradesmen. It should be suited to the intellectual capacity of 
the audience. A — I shall have to answer a letter that appears in 
to-day's Tim§$ on the Licensing Question. I think the Times should 
be obliged to me, for I must add somewhat to its circulation. 
That will do, Arnold, for the present. [£!xit Abnold 

Yes, this letter must certainly be answered ! I — I really cannot 
understand it. We live in a glorious country, governed by a 
constitutional sovereign ; we are, as a nation, the most favoured on 
earth, and yet there are some people who will not be satisfied I 
they are ever wanting somethixig more than they have I Now, I 
want nothing ! Mv name is distinguished, — to be sure, I deserve 
to be raised a step higher for my devotion to the government ; my 
estate is broad, — it might be more arable, perhaps, but I am per- 
fectly content with circumstances. But here is an Englishman 
signing himself Brutus who raises note after note of complaint — 
against what ? The actions of a government, which, being Tory^, 
should be allowed to pass unassailed. Brutus, indeed I Wasn't 
Brutus the man who was killed by CsesarP Brutus, indeed I 
Some poor and uneducated Whifi^the^ are all poor and unedu- 
cated who talk about progress 1 I wish I had Brutus before me 
now, that I mi^ht catechise him, and endeavour to instil a little 
common sense mto him ! 

Unter Tom Tuftuunt 6y wtndow 

Tom. Hullo ! Catch hold, Guv'nor 1 {throwing a mndUportmat^ 
tsauto^XB, Gboffbbt.) Hit one of your corns? Ual ha! 
never mind. 

Sib G. Who are you, eh P 

Tom. a good fellow, sir, — Tom Tufthunt. 

Sib G. How did you come here ? 

Tom. Through the window, my boy — took a short cut across 
the grounds. 

Sib G. Humph ! I believe you are expected here, sir ? 

Tom. Of course. I was to come with my friend the Honourable 
Charley Raffler, third son of the late Lord Beggerly. 

Sib G. Where is he P 

Tom. Lord Beggerly ? In his grave, I hope. 

Sib G. No, no ; Mr. Raffler. 

Tom. Oh, Charley ? He couldn't leave town to-day, old buck, 
so follows in a day or two. Making up his -book. 

Sib G. Is he literary, then ? 

Tom. Literary ? No. His book on the "Derby." 

Sm G. Sporting, then ? 

Tom. I believe you ; so am I. 

Sir G. You look so. 

Tom. Yes ; devilish good rig this, isn't it ? Horsey, eh P 

Sib G. Very ! I shouldn't know you for a groom m undress. 

Tom. Wouldn't you, though I Well, I believe it is O.K.; tight 
trousers, loose coat, stiff whiskers, and white hat ! Copied it from 
the head groom of the " Crack " Stud. 
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O. You hnve B natural inclination for spiirt ? 
TuM, Haye [^have I not 1 Lay you 2 to 1 bar 1 on IhB double 
It 1 Hey ! thafa your ticket ! 

re Q. I am Horrv, air, that noTer hftTing studied betting aa a 
art, I cannot accept your iiffer, 
-OM. Oome, Tou don't look a bad "un, FII put ynu up to a good 
thing. Back the CaniaroBo fillj for the Itloonwliire trtiitea. 
That's the tip ! 

G. I df>n"t bet, air. 
Tom. Don't bet ! How do you manage to Uye? 
O. You aeem to appreciate it, 

t. Ah! betted nil my life 1 Bi>ttod in my cradle that mi 
r'h next un would be a boy. Betted in school, out of school, 
lyerywhere I Bet on anything and evwrythingl Come, I'U bet 
jou— rve one on jual like it with the Duke^ITl bet you you'll be 
undergrotmd before the end of next year. 
Sm Q. Sir !— 

Tom. Why not ? D p, I've left you fourteen m<inlliB to livB ! 

Can't be much ofvt'u left then! I'll bft you theotherway, if ynu 
like. Oome, we'll seal the bet otot a glBss. By-the-hv,"tbal ru- 
minda me I'm deriliahly dry, and want a sustaiuer. Where's the 

Sib a. Who ? 

Tom, The gmr'nor— °ir Geoffrey. 

Sib Q. Sir Gaofirey I (Pi-etendin^.) Oh, ah, Sir— Sir Geoflrej 
— ves ; I beliere he's in the house somewhere. 

Tom, Good fellow, eh ? 

Sm G. So, 80. 

Tom. Prosy, 1 beliave. D-^— d fond of wagging his tongue 1 

Sot G. f-ir, really— 

Tom. Ah, yes ; one of jour loquaciouB M.P.'b ; always airing 
some d d stupid nonsenBa or other. 

PiB G. You're too seTere. 

Tom. Not I. You're the butler, I suppose — look like a family 
butler — purple nose, et cetera. No offence ! Here, put it away! 
(Slii^jtff luuf-a-ero«m into Sir Geoffi'eif't hand, who iooki amatgd.) 
I'tb heard a few things about yoar niBster. 

SiK G. Have you ? 

Tom. I've heard— between us, you know — that he finds it 
i d hard to make both ends meet. 

Sia G. Indeed I 

Tom. Oh, ves. Young Lord Sparrow — you know Dick f 

f'lB G. No'. 

Tom. Ah I He and I were tnllting of Sir npoffraj- the other 
day. Says I. " I visit hira next week," says he, "A word of ad- 
vice — don't bring in tbe oanie of iLa late l^dy Oiiillingwood ; 
they say she led him a cac-and-dog's lite, and died simply out uf 
spile, because he wouldn't go off before her.'' 

f^iR Q. Ha ! hal very plea.sant and kind of ray lord. 

Tom. Oh, Lord Sparrow aoti 1 are bosom friends. But about 
Sir Oeo&rey. I've heard there's pood living and fellowship 

Sir G. From whom? 
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Tom. Eh ? I believe the Duke. No, 'twasn't — 'twas old Harry, 
the Bishop. 

Sib Q. Bishop, eh ? 

Tom. Yes. Bishop of Punkatoo — Colonial Bishop — a deuce of a 
man with the bottle. Says he, " You may make your mind easy 
about going, Tom, the liquor's good and plentiful. Geoffrey, I'll 
engage, never found his way to bed on his own legs for the last 
twenty years. 

8iB G. ^ir — air, this is'dcandalous 1 * 

Tom. jd^y, so it may be, but I believe it true. 

Sib G. You do ? 

Tom. Yes, I always believe the worsl, of a man I don t know. 

Sir G. And of those who have the honor of your acquaintance — 

Tom. I know 'em well enough to believe the worst that can be 
said of 'em. 

Sir G. Then, there are no good people in the world ? 

Tom. I've never come across any, in your sense of the word 
" good." I know the world, my boy ; lived among the tip-top 
buclu all my life; sown bushels of wild oats — ^had no time to reap 
an ear. 

Sir G. You should husband them, then. 

Tom. Husband, eh ? D e, is that a joke ? 

Sir G. a joke I {Axide,^ A member of Parliament make a 
joke! 

. Tom. Faith, you remind me of Black Peter — Sir Bunbury 
Trott's ni^er — always trying to make jokes. 

SibG. T — I like Sir Trimbury Botts— hem! Sir Bunbury 
Trott's Black Peter ! I mf^e a joke 1 I'd as soon be a pig at 
once ! 

Tom. Well, copy your master and stick to your heavy prose, — 
then you'll only be a bore ! 

Sir G. I suppose, sir, — I suppose you will not allow Sir Geoffrey 
anv good points ? 

Tom. Good points ! Faith, his points are all stops I One never 
hears of a person's good points — tney are unworthy of notice. I 
haven't by any means told you the worst of him yet. For 
instance 

Sib G. Pray, sir, you wouldn't have a servant listen to re- 
flections on his master's character P 

Tom. He hasn't one, my buck, — ^it's been made away with long 
ago. Well, they say — 

Sir G. Sir, I cannot stay any longer. Sir Geoffrey shall know 
jou are here. 

Tom. What ! won't you hear any more of your master ? 

Sir G. No, sir, not a word. 

Tom. But I haven't told you the worst yet 

Sir G. I care not. 

Tom. Five minutes 

Sir G. Not an instant ! [ Tearing hiin^df awarfJ] Exit 

Tom. D n the fellow ! I had the most exquisite lie on my 

lips, that would have made his hair stand on end for his master's sake. 
A servant won't listen to abus« against his master ! why, 'tis a 
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ativutli-, and lie — an aboitioii of natinra ! 1 nlwiiye u 
infortniag every servant uf luiiie that IberL' iiJu'L a 
uudar tlie sun than mysalf ; then, he knows tin; wiv 
hoped the old butler won't tepeat my observations U 
for there's nothing more unpleoaant than hnvingtoei 



a and see him too, Aunt, — well, i 
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Hal 

Babt. (Outside.) Let n 

Enter Aumt, followed by Babt, ogling Tom hehiiid 

MiSB C. Sir Geoffrey will be here preneally, sir ; in tli* mean- 
time allow me to have the pleasure of wul(!omin§; you. \^Sillinij 

B.*BY. And me too '■ [Miaa 0. fine* ha- a look 

Tom. (Biywing) You do me — preBt honor, Ma'am, I aaaure jnu. 

Mrsa 0. Pray be eeated, 

Tom, (Sitting: aside) What shall I say? Never c.iild tiilii 
well with old women 1 

MiBB 0. Do you make a lon^ stay ? 

Babv, Oh, yes, I hope. 

Tom. Oh, yea — lonif stay — think of BBllliuf- here aito^ 

Jffo. (AtidtA What aubjecte can I tali about ? There's 

Hi8S 0. Hava you come alone P 

Tom. {Muaing.) There's— there's the fashiona. 

Mlaa 0. Sirl I believe Mr. Baffler was expected to occompitiiy 

youf 

Tom. Yea, ma am,— there's the theatres. 

Mies 0. What does he mean? 

Ba£V. Why doesn't he look up ? 

Misa 0. Has he not come? 

Tom. No, ma'am. (Ande.) Bother! I can recollect nothing^I 

She doesn't look so d d oriatocratio and peuiiliar, though ; hero 

I go, then. (Aloud.) No, ma'am ; he cornea in a few da3'B, — a 
week at the mast. I merely pi'eceda hi<n. CUi.'irlcy niid I ars 
ffreat cliums — in fact, we are aeldom apart ; we're called the 
dog and his shadow,— Oharley's Uls dog, and I'm the shadow. 
T'other day. Viscount SanEpeur met me alone, and, saya he, "Why, 
Tom, what B become of Cnailey, for you ^nerally stick to hita 
likealeechP" Ha! Ba! 

Miaa 0. Ib he clever? 

Tom, No, ma'am, neilher of U8 are clover, — eIOl^pt in 'lur owtt 
But in that, few beat us. 
i 0. And what is that, Sir P 

Tou. Horseflesh, ma'am. 

TUiss 0. Dear me, how stranpe; vou are inlinpated in tha- 
iblem,whether it is eatable by imvtikind. 

Tom. Eatabler' No, driveable or rideable, In 
seen us last week on the cup day ; Ohariey haudling the 
tour as spouking tita as vou can tiud — alap-up animnls— and I 
behind with the horn! "Gad! That's a taste of mine, too— 
nuajc; lean hold my own on the bora, kettledrum, or penny 
.whistle. (To Baby) Won't you mi down ? 

JUnv. Thank you, Sir. 

Mias 0. Oh, she's aniy a, child— aht) can stand. 

Baby. I want to sit down. 
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Tom. Take my chair. (Riting and moving to another chair btiidt 
her,) 
Miss 0. You have not seen Sir Geoffrey ? 

Tom. No, ma'am ; I haven't had the pleasure yet. They say he's 
a jolly old buck — hem ! — ^gentleman I 

Miss 0. I will go and fetch him. You will excuse my leaving 
you for a moment. 
Tom. With pleasure — hem — that is — hem I [^Exit Miss C. 

Baby. (Factng Tom.) I say, how do you like her? 
Tom. fine old girl 1 
Baby.' Is she, though ? 

Tom. Well, perhaps on second thoughts 

Ba^y. What's your name ? 

Toi^. Tufthunt! 

Baby. Yes, but your Ghristian name P 

Tom. Tom. 

Baby. Tom ? I like the name, Tool 

Tom. And what's yours? 

Baby. Nelly, really j but they call me Baby. 

Tom. I like Baby best. 

Baby. You may call me Baby, if you like, and I'll* 111 call 

you 

Tom. Call me, Tom. Well, Baby, why the deuce doesn't my 
old friend the butler bring in the liquor P 
Baby. Butler P You couldn't have seen the butler ! 
Pom. Yes, surely. Elderly man, gray hair and whiskers, with 
a pimple on hia nose, — regular old toper, he looks— «nd gorgeous 

in a white waistcoat, and 

Baby. Why, that's papa I 

Tom. (Rising.) What f Sir Geoffrey? 

Baby. Yes. 

Tom. Oh, d e, I'm in for it. I — I think I'll take a stroll in 

the garden before I meet him. 
. Baby. < ome along, then ; (rinng) let's go and have a lark. 
Tom. Ghull Tve had one, thank you, with Sir Geoffrey 
already I 
Baby. Tome along, there's a good fellow. 

[^PuUing htm hy arm towards window 
Tom. I say, Baby. 
Baby. Well, Tom P [Exewnt through window^ talfdng 

Enter Miss Ohillinowood 
Miss 0. Mr. — a — dear me, where is heP (Calling) Mr. Tuft- 
hunt 1 He's gone, — and with that little minx. Baby. It's a ridi- 
culous thing that that child should always contrive to have the 
first word with every male stranger that comes here I The times 
are indeed changed when men prefer a little chit like her to a 

woman of — of 

Enter Footman. 
Foot. Sir Hector is coming up the drive, madam. 
Miss 0. La 1 Show him in here. {Exit Footman.) If ever 
man was a riddle, Sir Hector is. Fond of female society, yet he 
is stricken dumb when he and I are alone ; but let another person 
enter, and his tongue becomes loosed at once. I am sure ne ad- 
mires me, for, when we were first acquainted, he dressed abomin- 
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ftbly. wliureait nuvr he m 

ipsny, he singleB me out by hia attetitiona ; but nlone, no oti« 

* ^TB frigid. Is he atraid of propciflinji. or is it that he re- 

ittle eQcauiagemeat f InLmeaiately ha enters, oiid »eeB 
t I am alone, he wOl become mnte ; prhaja a little eneourage- 
jaeat may help him. I will tvy. Hure he is, 
(_Sht preten4a to b* baiSy emplnt/ed tii Sib Hbctob enttrt, S» 

exBlni/ite " Alons ! " and iHiptart IktUf inclined to retreat. Haw- 

•vw, ha nppronchei her <paetly, and endeaveurg to face her, — iht 

tiirninff, to that he ii alwayi behind her ) 

Sm U. A-ahem' {Mervoady.) 

Miaa U. {^Tiimin^ round.) I.al Sir Hector I How you atftr- 
tled me I As if I could bBve expi^cted to see you, nnd yet — I 
must own — you were in my thoughte. Dear me i My nerves, Sir 
Hector, are bo asDaitiTe anJ ^ive wav at the aHfj-hbest ehock I 
Dear me I My heart goes pit-H-pat I ft'oulJ yuu let me lean on 
jour arm for b moment F 

Sib H, {Nervouily.) Ah— pleasad, indeed I iShe walks Aim 
tlaidy up and down.) 

MiBB C, Strange, Sir Ilectiir, that these nervuua fits are neverao 
bad as whua brought on by your arrival. 

SiK H. A — ^yes — very (Triu to difngagt himlelf.) 

Mias 0. Oh, dear I Fray, Sir ilector, don't remove your aria. 

8m IJ. But, madam, consider 

MiBsC.Oh,SirHector, letallthewurld seeuB,nhatdoeBitmntter? 

Sirt H. But this delicate posture, madara, may be construed 

MrtsO. How? 

Sib H. I can't tell. 

MiHs C. I am getting better now ; these nervouB fits are dread- 
ful. l<*t me Tell you another Btrange fact, Sir Hector. 

Sm H. Pray, madam, don't put yourself 

Miss 0. Oh I but jou must hear it. You know, Sir Hector, a 
few yeara ago, when quite a mere- cirl, I was engaged to bo 
married — to be united in the bonds of ioly matrimony — to a youtig 
man,— he wao a sailor, Sir Hector, — but— ah, unhappy fftte t — he 
was taken away from lue. 

Sm IT. Taken away ? 

MisB C. Yea. 

Sm H. By order of the Admiralty ? 

Mjbs 0, Nfi,— by death. 
Sib H Oh ! 

Miss 0. Well, before he declared his passion, I could never 
hear his step without palpitatioii and nervouanesB. 

Sia H. Oh 1 

MiBS 0. Butltireyou; let ua sit down. (Thnj/ttatthemiietBei.) 
' course, you men, Sir Hector, — jou hifi, blusCenng, impetuaua 
ftturea. — cannot understand a wouian's natural neirousnegajWheD 
is in the presence of the man ahe 1 — a — hem I dear me, how 
idiacreet ! 

Sib n. (Simiig hattily .) AVhv, I declare it's — 

MiaaO. Wliat? 

Sm n. No, it isn't! 

MtssC. What? 

Sitt H. Baioing. 
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Miss 0. Pooh ! don't let us bother about the weather, — we can 
fiurely find a better topic than that. 
' Sib H. Crops are looking well. 

Miss 0. I'm glad to hear it, but 

Sib H. Farmers, perhaps, will be satisfied. 

Miss 0. Dear me, Sir Hector, what does it matter to us if they 
are unsatisfied. Do^ Sir Hector, relate to me a few of your stir* 
rinff adventures during your career at sea ; I am such an admirer of 
sailors. Do, Sir Hector ? 

Sib H. I should weary you. Madam {looking at hie watch) — 
Goodness it's 

Miss O. Seat yourself, *^ir Hector, and begin. Dear me, it will 
seem as if Othello and Desdemona were come to life again. 

Sm H. Lord forbid, Madam ! 

MiSB 0. Did he not win her by the relation of his adventures ? 

Sib H. Really, Madam, I 

Miss C. Oh, Sir Hector, how she must have loved him 1 Love ! 
Ah. what is love. Sir Hector ? 

Sib H. Somebody has defined him " a little boy, without 
breeches," Madam. 

Miss 0. (Eising,) Sir Hector, really ! 

Sib H. (Aside,) Ha I ha I ha ! she had her answer. Here comes 
Sir Geoffrey ; I am myself again. [^Bnter Sm Geoffbey 

Sm G. Ha 1 Sir Hector, how are you this fine spring day ? My 
sister, I hope, has been amusing you P 

Sm H* Yes, Miss OhiUin^ood and I have had the most delight- 
ful conversation; really, Miss Chillingwoodhas the gift of making 
her conversation most interesting. 

Sm G. Ay, it runs in our family, — among the males especially. 
What a healthy look ! Why one would think you were only forty, 
instead of — 

Sm H. Ahem I Yes. But you made up for it, by looking 
double your age. That comes of being a public man. 

Sm G. Why, yes. By-the-by, here's a littie tract of mine on 
the latest phase of the Education Question, bead it when you 
ffet home ; youll like it, 1 think. We public men have to go 
uirough a great deal, and get little thanks. 

Miss C. And those often above your deserts. 

Sm H. Oh, Miss Ohillingwood, you're too severe. No praise 
can be too strong for those who voluntarily give up their best 
hours, to sit in a bad atmosphere and hear — 

MissO. Worse speeches ! 

Sib G. Now, now. Sir Hector, you put that into her mouth, 
and she's only too ready to seize on anything that can cause me 
annoyance. Bad speeches there are, no doubt; but we have 
among us some fine rhetoricians t There's, for instance, Parker — 
Smith — a — Brown — a — 

SibH. Yourself. 

Sm G. Oh, really — a — really, I'm afraid I've little claim, 
although I certainly do manage to create a stir occasionally. 

Miss 0. Yes, — always when you rise to speak. 

Sm G. Why, when I rise ? 

Miss C. They're so anxious to get away. 

Sm G. Now, indeed, Betsy — ■- 
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SiaH; Hal hat That reminds me of Kn anecdote I once heard. 
A man, having been to one of the annual fiuis, enw another man, 
a — another man 

Sib Q. Yee, proceed. 

Sib H . I for^t I It's scarcelj fit for ladies' ears. 

Miss G. Sir Hector I 

Sir H. I aelc your pardon. 

Sir G. Where's our visitor, Betay f Do jou know — ha ! ha !— 
he mistook me for the butler, and ralat«d aonie little particulars 
about myself that amused me wonderfully. Where is he P 

Miss C. I don't know. 

SmQ. And Baby P 

Miss 0. With him, probably : her ride was postponed. 

Bm 0. Hollo ! 
EtUst Babe, runntn^ hard, ipith Tou bfhind htr in faU ehatt. 
Thiy com* up ttag*. 

Babe. I sha'n't play any more I 

Tom. Why not P 

Babe. Because you cheat I 

Tom. Cheat t I played fair enough ' 

Babi!. Why did you take my penny away ? 

Tom. Bont bawl so loud t 

Babt. I want my penny. 

Tom. I dont care for tiie penny, bat, d e, it was a fair 

Babe, Qive me my peony, or else I'll— 

Tom. Well P 

Babe. Tell pa you've been teaching me to play pitch and tow ! 

Tom. You wouldn't peach, would you. Baby ? 

Babe. Peach I No, Tom, I'm not a sneak ! 

Sib a. (BtMnd.) Baby I 

Miss 0. Baby t 

CJiB Q. Allow me to addrasa her. 

Miss 0. Oh ! pray dont fatigue us. Mr. Tufthunt, allow me t(v 
present you to-^— 

Ent«r Fbank and Kate by window. 

Fbanx, The carriage is here. 

Sm a. Where P 

l^BANK, At the house. There goes the bell. {Axida.) I ahsll 
hate that woman, Kate ! 

Kaxb. LAmU.) Oh, noj you must be kind andattentire to her. 

Sm Q. Now, let us give her a greeting. A young friend of 
mise, Sir Hector ; young, beautiful, rich — 

Sm H. Hem t I must know her. 

MiBB G. (to Sir H.) Shell to be married to Frank, — that's the 
prc^amme. 

SiE H. By-the-by, that reminds me — 

Sib Q. Let me address her a few choice words, that shall b&-~ 

Miss C. Rubbish 1 



Foot, (^Announcing) Miss Bellingham ! 

\_She howa to Company 

END OF ACT I. 
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ACT II. 

(A WBBX HAS RLAPSBD.) 

ScBNS. Sanu ai in Act I. Eats and Babt discov§red 90atsd, 

working. 

Baby. Do you like Tom, Kr.te ? 

Katb. How you do run on on that subject, Baby ; it is the same 
all day. *' Tom *' is on your lips from morning till night. 

Babt. Is he, though ! not so often as that, — now and then in 
the shrubberies, perhaps. 

Katb Oh, Baoy, how can you ! I blush for you. 

Baby. Keep your blushes for yourself, I donH want them. 

Katb. Why do you allow him to kiss you f 

Baby. Because I mayn't kiss him, I suppose. But really, do 
you like Tom ? 

Katb. Well, — he*s amusing. 

Baby. Oh ! isn't he I He told me such a k>t of funny stories 
yesterday. Go on. 

Katb. Well, I think he's very pleasant and agreeable. 

Baby. That he is ! Go on. 

Katb. And full of harmless fun. 

Baby. Yees (Icmghinff) — oh, yees 1 You draw him to the life, 
Kate. Go on. 

K ATR. Perhaps he's a little rough and unrefined. 

BABy Hough, Kate 1 I don't think you are correct there ! 

Kate. Well, he majr be a fair specimen of the British youth of 
the present day, but his conversation occasionally appears to me 
to be rather vulgar and slangy. 

Baby. Oh, Kate ! Vulgar and slangy I Why, I think his con- 
-versation beautiful, — ^it is so forcible; and though he does swear 
sometimes, he does it vdth such a pretty grace I Oh, you are quite 
wrong about his conversation, Kate I 

Kate. Ami? I'm afraid you see him couleur de rose. 

Baby. Ah I (Aside.) 1 don't know what that means, but I won't 
say so, 

Katb. Well, let us drop Tom now, and talk about 

Baby. Oh, no ; don't let us drop Tom. Poor Tom ! Tom's a 
nobleman, Kate. 

Kate. In your mind, perhaps. 

Baby. No, \ meant to say he was very near being a nobleman ; 
he was telling me yesterday. He said if his mamma hadn't married 
his papa, she might have hooked (that's Tom's word) a Lord Some- 
body. But then, where would Tom have been ? I never thought 
of that 

Kate. It's a complicated problem, Baby. 

Baby. Yes j but; I say, Tom's very fond of me, Kate. 
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K*TK, Incleed; why he's only kuown you a week. 

Baby. Well, isn't a week long enough P I grew vary fond ot 
that Dick Trollops in two iaiya, — J don't ears about him, now. 

Katb. But how do you know he's very fond of you ? 

Babv. Why, Kftte, you miglit to know tlia si(tna, — every woniBJi 
ou^t to know : he's lUwaj^ trying to moke me eat sometliing. 

Katk. iBthatasiguP 

Babt. Oh, gj very Kood one. Then, he doaan't eat much himeelt, 
I think he'fl getting thin,— do you notice it, Kate ? 

Katb. Not in the leaat. 

Basv. I'm so relieved. Well, then h«'s always coming aftor lue. 

Katb. Tbat'a bettor, 

Babv. And lie's iilwayg jtreasiug my huid. 

Kate. Oh I 

Basv. And — and^he tolJ me ao. 

Kate. (Lnuffkinff.) You might have pliioed that reaaon Rtnt. 

Babt. He came aud played, "Poor Mary Ann" and "Hula 
Britannia" on a, penny flute under my window last ni^hl; and Annt 
heard it, and popped her head out of the window, nud aa!ie{l wtio 
was making that horrible noise below, and threatened him with 
the policu, and — oh ! he did play so melancholy, Kate 1 

Katb. And are you fond of him. Baby ? 

Babk. He 'he! Well, yea— I like him! What do you think, Kate? 
Don't say a word, if I tell you I Tom pretends to have fallen in 
love with Aunt, so that ebe may suspect nothing betweno us. Y ou 
know she's always bothering after me, and M — ae Tom saya — 
that will put her oS the scent. 

Kate. Very well. Baby, — a pretty little plot, indeed ! and suppose 
I were to whisper to your Aunt that tike attentions paid her by a 
certain young man of the name of Tufthunt were 

Baby. I know yon wDuldu't, Kate ! I'm aura there'a an Iijvh loai 
between you and Aunt, (fiy wiiidow) Here's Mies Bellingham 
coming tn from the garden. Do you lik* her, Kate ? 

Katb. Why? 

Baby. I don't — I detest her I 

Kate. Indeed I 

Baby. I think she's got some design sg^st Toni. 

Kate. Nonsense, Baby, she seldom speaks to him. 

Baby. Ay, but you know Tom met her in Londun, when he went 
about with his friend the Honorable Charley RafRer, aud Tom 
thinks she was rather atruck by bia appearani'e. as slie was always 
looking at him, and making sarcastic remarks about him. 

Katb. A strange way of showing loTe ; oh, nnj Baby, you may 
be Bure Miss Betlingham will not attempt to deprive you of Toms 
afTeclioD. 

Baby. But you don't like her, EAte, do you? 

Katr. I have no reason to dislike her, She is ratlier cold and 
dignified, but that is solely the fault of her educulion. 

BaBv. Well, for my part— 

Kate. 'Sh! 

Enter Olasa BBLi.is(iH.»,M bi/ aindoic. 

Olara. Dear me 1 how bracing thi air is ! I had no idea t)iu 
poimtry was so charming. 
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Baby. Haven't you beeu in the country before ? 
0LAR4. Not for a year or more. 
Babt. Well, wasn^t it charming then ? 
Olaba. How can I recall the sensations of a year ago, child ! 
Baby. Isn't your memory good i' 

Claba. I baye no memory, child ; my thoughts are of the future, 
not of the past. Memory is an excellent thing for school* girls^ who 
are expected to remember all sorts of fatiguing facts about old kings 
and countries. 

Baby. (Aside) That's meant for me ! How I wish I had a saucy 
tongue! 

Kate. The dinner hour has been altered as you wished, Clara ! 
Clara. Thank you, Kate. I find it intolerable to sit down to 
dinner before half-past seyen ; I have no appetite until that 
hour. 

Baby. But I haye, though j and I prefer six o'clock to half- 
past-seyen any day. 

Claba. Lideed! It is a pity you are not of sufficient im- 
portance to haye things as you wish. 

Baby. Sufficient importauce ! I shouldn't haye sufficient cheek 
to upset a whole family's arrangements to suit myself. 
Kate. Baby I You forget Miss Bellingham is a visitor. 
Claba. Oh, pray don't check her. She is an enfant terrible ; 
a species it is one's misfortune to meet too frequently now-a-days. 
They are amusing, however, by their little absurdities, and do no 
harm. Go on., child. 

Baby. I wish you wouldn't call me " child." 
Claba. Yes, I know you do. 

Ba»y. Well, don't then I Here's Frank. {Enter Fbank). TU 
tell him. 

Claba. Do, child. 
Fbank. What is it. Baby P 

Baby. Miss Bellingham will persist in calling me " child." 
Fbank. Perhaps it amuses Miss Bellingham. 
Baby. But I don't like it. 

Frank. Miss Bellingham is the distinguished disciple of a 
society that does not consider the feelings of others, so long as it 
can extract amusement from them. 

Claba. You are going to rail at society, again P 
Fbank. No^ I have done. 

Claba. Oh, I am glad, and Society has a new lease of life. 
Poor Society ! what crimes thou hast to answer for ! with vices 
black as night, and not one virtue to redeem thee. Is it not so P 
Fbank. You are recommencing the argument. 
Kate. {To Clara), Don't believe all Frank says. 
Claba. Pardon me, there was no necessity for that caution. 
Kate. I meant to saj — 

Fbank. Don't, Kate, or Miss Bellingham will be giving us 
another specimen of politeness. 

Claba. And Society 

Frank. Oh, if you will have it, then, I hate this Society ! 
What sre its teachings? Hypocrisy and heartlessness I Has it 
ever made a man more manly, or a woman more womanly ? 
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Society is the enemy of Nature. Nature would have us lay bare 
our minds ; Society makes us cloak them. Nature endowed us 
with speech to express our thoughts ; Society makes us use it to 
conceal them. Nature bids us love our kind ; Society, to envy it, 
. if richer ; to despise it, if poorer. Under Nature's teaching, we are 
pare and unselfish ; under Society's, we learn to be envious and 
uncharitable. In Nature, we plaj the man ; in Society, the hypocrite. 
Nature is generous ; Society is heartless ! 

Olaba. Brayo I After such a burst of eloquence, Society must 
fall to pieces. One would imagine that Society had done you an 
injury, if one could believe you had ever lived in it. Perhaps you 
lost your heart, but the lady failed to perceive your merit, or her 
mamma compelled her to dismiss you for a more eligible parti. 

Frank. Isee you are not ignorant of its ways, 

Katb. Really, Frank, you are getting quite warm on the subject. 

Olaba. Yes, that is Nature ; now I, being a disciple of irociety, 
am cool. 

Frank. I am afraid it is not in your nature to be warm in 
anything ! 

Olara* That is itl Don't blame me; blame that bug-bear 
Society ? . , 

Baby. Well, this is very interesting. Hullo ! here's Tom. 

£nter '1'om. 

Tom. Saw Oharley's turn-out coming up the drive — a blap-up 
turn-out too, with a dashing little mare between the shafts, xou 
know Oharley and I used 

Frank. I'm glad he's come. 

Olara. A.nd when will you resume your interesting tirade 
against Society ? 

Frank. When I have an audience that I care to convince. 

Katb. (Aside.) Frank I 

Frank. (Aside). Oonfound her I 

Miter I'ooTMAN shomng in Kaffler. 

Foot. Mr. Raffler I 

Kaf. Your servant, ladies. Miss Bellingham I have had the 
pleasure of meeting before — 

Frank. (Introducing Kate.) Miss Lawrence — Mr. Raffler. 

Raf. And how are you, Frank ? Troublesome journey here, 
slow trains, dusty roads 

Tom. {Advcmdng and holding out his hand.) How are you, 
Charley? 

Raf. What, Tom — so it is I (Placing his hat and cane in Tom's 
hands and turning away J) 

Baby. (Half aside.) His mightiness doesn't think proper to cast 
his condescending eye on me at all, Tom. 

Raf. ( Turning to her,) Who is this young lady ? 

Baby. I'm Miss Nelly Ohillingwood. 

Raf. Indeed ! ( Turning away and 2^ullitig off gloves, which he 
gives to Tom.) 

Olara. Your visit comes quite as a surprise to me. 

Raf. An agreeable one, I hope. 

Baby. (To Tom.) Qe's a refrigerator, Tom. Don't you carry 
his things. (Striking gong.) 

c2 
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Clara. It certainly is a surpriae to me that you could be 
induced to leave town. 

JStU^r Footman. 

Baby. Take these— a— thinira oat, young man. [^£xii Footman. 

Fbank. And yet he accepted my invitatian wiAout heeitatiaD« 

Haf. Yee. I wanted to leave town. — ereditora were becomii^ 
truubleeome, they would bring their bula with them — would wait 
until they were paid. 

Katb. So vou were obliged to pay them. 

Kaf. Pay 7 oh, no ; men of faahion don't jmj billa^ — they only 
ran them up. Credit ia one of the sweet blessings of ciTilization, — 
it ennobles the man that gives and the man that takea. 

Clara. By what manoeuvre did you escape these officious 
gentlemen ? 

Raf. a very simple one. I showed them into my aitting- 
room, locked the door^ and came away. 

Katk. And how will they get out P 

Kaf. Through the ceiling, most likely. 

Frank. Through the door, you mean. 

Kaf. Oh, no. Fire was burning in the room, and I turned on 
the gas before I left— horrid smell. 

Clara. Why, theyll be blown up. 

hAF. Ye — es, through the ceiling — I said so. 

Baby. ( To Tom.) He doesn't say much to you, Tom, though 
you are friends. 

Tom. lie will soon, because he wants money. 

Baby. And youll lend it ? 

Tom. Yes. 

Baby. But perhaps he won't pay you back. 

Tom. Don't say 'perhaps;' my mind's quite easy on that point — 
I know he won't I 

Kaf. By-the-by, Tom, I should like to have half-a-dosen words 
with you, some time. 

Tom. All right. How did you leave all our friends P 

Kaf. So so. Kitty's broken her leg. 

Katb. WhoP 

Kaf. And lost one of her eyes. 

Clara. Who? 

Raf. And so they've scratched her. 

Clara. Who? 

Kaf. Kitty. 

Clara. And who is Kitty ? 

Kaf. a mare. 

Tom. How's your book P 

Kaf. Kather heavy ; we'll talk of it again. 

Tom. Have any of our friends been inquiring after me, — Lord 
Tiptop or the little Viscount, or any of them ? 

Kaf. Well, there was a report abroad that you had cut your 
throat, but I didn't notice any excessive signs of grief. The 
Viscount remarked that you might have done worse. 

Tom. Nonsense I 

Kaf. And Tiptop said he had always given you credit for going 
out of the world in quite a different fashion. 

Tom. How? 
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RiF. With a rope— round your neck. 

Katb. How dreadful I 

Tou. Pehaw ] You corrected the report, of course ? 

Bap. WeU,— noj I don't think I did. 

Ton. Don't think you did !* Why not P 

Uaf. Well, ^ou see, I knew they bath owed yon money, and I 
didn't like to dieappoiut them. 

Tom. They don t set anv mora from roe. 

Rait. Be merciful, Tom ; and Tiptop, the Viscount, I and you, 
will all ^ to the Derby together. 

Tom, will tou ? D e, w«'tl have a day of it, I warrant. 

Katb. Shall we go into the g<irden P 

Frank. YeS) I want you to show me the new bed of rhodo- 
dendrons. 

Kate. Clara, will you come ? 

C1.ABA. No, thanks ; I'm not interested in flowers. 

Fra^k, Vou might have known, Kate, that flowerB would only 
weary Miss Bellingham ; they are the productionB of nature. Tis 
a pity ws hsiven't the laet novel of fashionable life, or the latest 

Olaba. Society ; though your moral lessons are far mjire enter- 
taining. 

Frank- Baffler, will you 

Raf. No, thanks; not at present. Gardens are so green at this 
time of year— monotonous color, green. 

Frank. Oome, then, Kate. lEieiiiit Frank and Kate bff window 

Tom. Well, Oharley, any spreea since I left P 

Baf. EhP 

Tom. D'you rucoUect painlinj^ Tiiblia'a horae aky blue f 

Kaf. Eh ? 

Tom. And how we 

Raf. Don't stay in, Tom, on my account. 

Ba£Y. That's a plain enough hint 

Tom. Oh, his iiints are always plain enoui.rh. Let's go. 

\_E.ieitnt Tom and Baby 

Raf, (^Wwtnlt/) Miss Btillingham — Clara— let me take this 
opportunity — --( taking her hand) 

Claba. There I {Withdrawing it.) Don't be foolish I You 
will ruffle your collar. Sit down. [Ha »eat> liiiraelf hy her.) Suck 
wHrmth is unnatural in^ou. 

Raf. But such a subject demands 

Clara. Do you still profess an admiration For me, then P 

Raf. Can you doubt 

Claba. Now don't talk in capturaal Leave tliat for novelists ; 
we are people of the world, you and I. 

Rap. Yes, but love 

Olaba. Oh ! don't mention it ! Love is all very well for com- 
mon people; poorthines I it's like the small-poz or the measles — 
they can t escape it. For my part, in marriage, it is quite enough 
to hare to go through the fatigue of the veremony, without ^e 
necessity of feeling passion. 

Rap, But such beauty as yours must conquer hcttrts. You will 
marry — you must. 
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Clara. Perhaps ; it is a necessary evil. 

Rap. This proposed marriage between you and Frank 

Clara. Don't mention it ! I — I — never mind. 

Raf. Would you marry him P 

Clara. Marry him I — not I ! I do believe in similarity of con- 
stitutions to render marriage tolerable; love can be dispense*! 
with, but that, never I There were never two constitutions so 
totally opposed as his and mine. 

Rap. Tnen may I hope ? 

Clara. What for? 

Rap. Your hand. 

Clara. It is perfectly indifferent to me whether you do or not. 

Rap. If a life of devotion 

Clara. In raptures again ! 

Rap. (Aside) D n her coolness. (Aloud) Well, I won't 

hope, — I'll be confident I 

Clara. What do you mean ? 

Rap. IVe made up my mind to marry you. 

Clara. Indeed ! I suppose my consent 

Kap. Quite unnecessary! -Ill marry you— 111 spend your 
money — I won't love you — and we'll be d d happy together. 

Clara. Dear me ! what a sublime prospect I The wife of the 
Honorable Charles Raffler, third son of the late Lord Beggerley I 
Charming, indeed I 

Rap. les j you will be perfectly independent, and do just as 
you please. 

Clara. And in return for this liberty, you will do me the kind- 
ness of cashing my cheques. Dear me, it is enticing ! 

Rap. Then, accept it at once. 

Clara. Oh, no! such visions of happiness require time and 
thought to comprehend them. And I presume the Honorable Mrs. 
Raffler will receive as much attention as her husband can spare 
from his sporting duties ? 

Rap. Attention ! A lady of fashion 



Clara. The wife of the Honorable Charles Raffler- 



Rap. a lady of fashion require any attention from her husband ! 
You are joking. 

Clara. Ha !. ha ! And yet, I believe husbands, as a rule, do 
give a little of their company to their wives. 

Rap. Only common, vulgar husbands, who love their wives. 

Clara. Well, for the look of the thing — and the necessity of 
obtaining cheques, it would perhaps be proper to attend now and 
then on your wife. 

Rap. Oh, ay ! for the cheques, it would perhaps be polite to 
attend in person. There, Miss Bellingham, is the prospect ! 

Clara. It is enchanting ! 

Rapp. Similar constitutions! Perfect indifference on both sides! 

Clara. Except on the part of the husband — to an occasional • 
cheque. 

Rap. Of course. An easy, independent existence. Is it a 
bargain P 

Clara. What is the purchase-money to be ? 

Rap. Oh ! I can manage to get along on five thousand a-year. 
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Olaba. Ybu let yourself go too cheap, indeed you do.- 

Kaf. That can easily be remedied. 

Olaba. I must thoroughly consider it. 

£nter Tom. 

Baf. Do so, and you are mine. 

OiiABA. Don't be too confident. 

Raf. I kiss this dear hand, fully assured it will on6 day be mine. 

Tom. (Aside.) I say, I mustn't see this. Ill take niy hook. 
[GoiTiff to door, when he hears Sir Geoffrey's^' voice outsidey 

calling " Arnold ! •'] 
(Aside.) Hullo ! Sir G^eoffrey I I don't want to meet him. (Run- 
mng behind screen.) I'll stay here ; he'll only pass through to his 
study. 

Raf. Will you venture into the garden with me ? 

Clara. I had better go alone, thanks ; I should be a dull com- 
panion. 

Raf. Impossible. 

Clara. You forget, I have yoiir brilliant fropoaition to think 
over: ■■•" • ■•.•.•=» i 

Raf. Ah ! true. 

Snter Sir Geoffrey and Arnold. 

Sir G. Oh ! Raffler, how are you ? You are just the man I 
wished to meet ; I want to have a few words with you. Can you 
spare me a minute or two ? 

Raf. Certainly, it's the only thing I can spare. 

[JEk-it Clara by windoto 

Sir G, A-^Amold — ^let me see — there was something I Wanted 
to say. Ah ! how about the Church ? ■ 

Ar. It's iinished> Sin 

Sir G. (TV) Raf.) The Church is tottering. Sir. 

Raf. Indeed! and only just finished I • 

Sir G. (To Arnold.) Have you looked over it ? 

Ar. Yes. 

Sir G. All right ? 

Ar. Yes, quite right. 

Raf. I thought it wad tottering ?^ * - 

Sir G. So it is. Do- you think it'^ill do; Arnold ? 

Ar. Admirably ; an excellent piece of work. 

Raf. I thought it was tottering P 

Sir G. So it is, and I am bolstering it up. 

Ar. In your brightest style. 

Sir G. You see, Arnold says it is written in my brightest style 
— in my happiest vein— ahem ! 

Raf. Written? 

Sir. G. Yes ; a letter on the present state of the Church of 
England. 

Kaf. Ah I and it's tottering ? 

SntG. Yes. 

Raf. And your letter will bolster it up ? 

Sir G. It may. 

Raf. It will ! 

Sir G. Do you think so ? 

Baf. I'm sure of it I .-'---,.*•. c • -r - 
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Sir G. CSeking ki$ handj. You are a friend I You shall read 
it before it goes to the press. 

Haf. Heayen forbid I 

Sm G. Why not ? 

Raf. I prefer to read it in print. 

Sm G. Say no more ; you shall have a dozen copies. 

Ra>f. On thick paper ? 

Sir G. On plate paper, if you wish. 

Raf. Thanks. With a wide margin: theyll do for jotting 
down bets. 

Sir G. tial hat But I hope it won*t bring me in bad odour 
with the Bishops. 

Raf. Why ? 

Sib G. IVe blown them up. 

Raf. They won't mind it — ^from you. 

Sib G. IVe told them my mind. 

Raf. 'Gad ! it won't kill them I — they can bear it. 

Sib G. I wish I were certain of it. It's a difficult subject. 
Between you and me, I had only fifteen minutes to read it up. 

Raf. What put it into your head? 

Snt G. It's the only subject I haven't touched upon this year. 
I am not so much at home in it as in many other subjeets. But I 
daresay it will have its effect. The Church will be — 

Raf Bolstered! 

SmG. Up! 

Raf. Upf 

Sib G. (Seissmg hu hand), God bless yon I You may go, 
Arnold. [^Exit Abnolp 

Raf. Is this what you wished to say to me P 

Sib G. No. Shall we go to the study P 

Raf. This will do ; wUl it not ? 

Sib G. Very well. Sit down. (Raffleb on table; Sib 
Geoffbet standing,) 

Tom. (Peeping <mt, aside.) Confound them ! 

Raf. Won't vou sit down ? 

Snt G. No ; I am used to standing. I speak in the House con- 
stantly. There is nothing like constant speaking, if you wish to 
become an orator. I read how Pitt« or Burke, or Fox — one of 
them — made a vow to speak every night he attended the House. I 
did the same. He missed once : I've never missed a single night ! 

Raf. Good gracious 1 I had some thoughts of running for Par- 
liament myself. 

Sib G. Well done ! 

Raf. But it's all over now. Everv night ! — good gad ! 

Sib G. I have therefore learnt to bear the fatigue of standing. 

Raf. Gad I they'll never learn to bear the fatigue of listening. 

8iB G. Why? Well, never mind; let us return to our sub* 
ject. You know IVe a marriage in view between Frank and Miss 
bellingham ? 

Raf. Ah ! (Aside) The view's a distant one, I'm thinking ! 

SiB G. But, somehow, they don't seem to get on so well to- 
gether as I could wish. 

Raf. You have observed that ? 
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Sib G. Yea, and, I am sorry In Bay, Triult uppearn to me tha 
Due to be blamed. He tretLta Ut^r witli iiidifiereace, oud, Buin«- 
times, almoat with TudeneBs 

Kuf. And she reBBDls it— very pruperly. 

SebO. No, she doesn't; but I am sure ihe feela it, fritliout 
flhowiiig' it ; for nUhoiig-h her educntinn may hare taught linr v< 
hide her feeliDgs, yet itcuauot have entirely auhdued them. Ymi 
muBt put an end to tliia. 
Kap, Indeed I 

Sib O. You are hia friend, and, therefore, more likely — 
Rap. To steal her from him. 

Sir G. No, no; more likely to have influence with him than I 
You muBt tpeak to him, and ascertain his feehnga on the lubjecL. 
You know what to say. 

ItAF, Oh, yei, 1 liDow what to say. 

Sm G. Put it p^ntly to him ; he ia bot-hstiiled and obfitinate. 
And tor thia service, you may comaiaud my purse to Clie aanie ux- 
tent as your last loan from me. 

B*F. Thanka I it will set me on rav legs acain. 
8m O. Call Frank, he"s just outaidB. Ill be off 

(Sxit Sia QKOFPiBY. Tom lri»i loyet awny; bat ntni biict. 
• Baf. (OoKtg to window.) Frankl (Hullol fremF&AKK. 

Enter Fbank, by wiudoiv. 
Frank. Well, old bov ? 

Raf. Sit down, and Jet's have a chat, Frank, Do any raciug- 
loowP 

I Thank. Very little. (Sitting dawn.) I beat Turncoat with the 
LSeamiab Boy over a four-mile course last montb, — that's all. 
Bap, Any business on the turf P 
Fbanm No. 

Raf. Well, here's a tip for you. Politician and Tfan Irinb 
KjPaUioc are the two beat horsen for tha Commons Stakes, Tbtiy've 
^Mud a good deal about the Patriot bein^ sound, and so on ; hut I 
Imiow that be only looks forward to gettuig a place. Back him. 
Frank. No, no ; I've cut the turf altogether. 
Baj*. Ahl Wish I could, but it'a my living. By-the-by, 
I bad no idea Miss Bellingham was coming bere so soon. 
Fhank. Indeed! 
Bap. Nice girl, Frank. 
^^^ FBApra. Do you think so ? 
^^^^^ Baf. Don't you 9 I tliink she's a pood 'un. 
^^^^fe Frans, Do you want luy froik npinion of her f 
^^^■eAF. Yes. 

^^^^B Frank. Well, then, in my opiniou, slie's a beutloss, cold-blooded 
^^^^bquette. There, you have it, 

^^^H'Hap. Ah, you'll think better of her when you're married. 
^^^■Prane, Married? 

^^^^F Gi.ABA appeart at the windaw and itopa. 

^^^^ Raf. Yea ! your father intends it, dues he not? 

Frank. Look here, I'd sooner lire and die a liac'ielor than marry 
a woman like her ! Besides, — never mind. 

Raf. Indeed ! But vonr father 

, Frank. Well ? 
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Raf. Won*t he cut up rough about it ? 

Frank. Let him, ana be—- — 

Raf. Very well. But it will be a blow to him. 

Frank. Look here, Raffler, I'd gladly give a cool hundred to any 
one who'd take her off my hands. 

Raf. {Hisinff,) Will you ? {Holding-owt his hand. 

Frank. What's the matter P 

Raf. I say, done. 

Frank. Youll do it ? 

Raf. Yes. . 

Frank. Then, done, with pleasure. I wish you joy of your 
barsrain. 

Raf. Thanks. 

Frank. You must marry her privately and quickly, or the bar- 
gain's off. 

Raf. Verr wiell. 

Frank. You've had my opinion of her, and I repeat it to yon — a 
heartless, cold-blooded coquette — a woman from Nature's worst 
mould I (Clara retires, 

Raf. No more I Don't abuse my property ; you've sold your 
interest. 

Frank. Or '. rather paid you to take, it over — like shares in a 
rotten company. 

Raf. All right. (Aside.) 1 think I've done my duty to the 
old man and earned my money. (Aloud.) Have you a weed to 
offer a gentleman P 

Frank. Plenty, upstairs. Come along, and then well ^o and 
see the dogp; (Kreunt Raffler and Frank &y the door. 

Enter Clara hy window^ as Tom is running off, 

Clara. (Seeing him ) Stay ! 

Tom. Hmlo I I've got an ajjpointment, I'll — 

Clara. You've been listening I 

Tom. I couldn't help it ; I ran there to escape Sir Geoffrey. 
Well, good-bye^ I'm — 

Clara. Stay I I wish to speak to you. 

Tom. Well. ' • 

Clara. They were talking of me ? 

Tom. Who? 

Clara. Mr Chillingwood and ^Ir. Raffler. 

Tom. Oh, just a few littJe empty compliments. 

Clara. Tell me what he called me, 

Tom. a nice girl, and a good 'un. 

Clara. Liar! 

Tom. No, he didn't say that. 

Clara. You lie ! 

Tom. D e, you're going to compliment me now. I tell you, 

Charley Raffler said — 

Clara Raffler ! I don't care what he said. 

Tom. But you asked me. 

Clara. What did the other say P You understand me well 
enough. 

Tom. Oh ! Frank Chillingwood I Well, I own, — I don't care to 
yepeat 
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Tom. Very Wi 
heartlesa, cold-blooded coqaettB " 

Claba. Well? 

""osr. And " n woman from Nature's 
1. Atiythiug iDore P 
NoUiiug. 

_ . .1. Whare hftve they gone. 

Tox. To see the dogs, 

Clara. Thanlt you I You may tco. 

Tom. I wiah I hadn't beard Ruythiopl 
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jntempliaioe attiemlf. Enter Kai'bJtiih 



Clant ! b1! (done ? 
. Tea. 
■R. (Seatinff R^-self by Ot,/LB\.) Wliero is Mr. Baffler? 
rA. Gone to the dogs. 
n;. Where ? 
PClarA. To see the dogs. 

. AndPve been with Miaa OhtlliugivooiJ, learning s little 

Pdening. HaTB you aeen her ? 
' Olara. No. 

Katf.. It's a sight. A large straw hue on her head, her clothei 
tucked up all round, a pnir of brown ci»tton glovea on, and a trow«>i 
in her liand, with which she wagea war against every little weed 
in the garden, You sbonld see berl 

Claha. Yeus, 

Kate. And Sir Hector haa just conie in a pair uf sky-bhie 
tronaers, and Miss Ohillingwood was so engaged on bet work that 
she quite inadvertently sent a trowel-full of dirt flying at him. 

Ci,Aba. Ah! 

Katb. You won't mind niy saying so, Clara, I'm sure, but -Mr. 
RaffleT seeius very attentive to jou. 

Cr.ABA. Indeed. 

Katk. Do you know, Ckra, I think it is sach fiin to natch the 
first signs of a Kourtahip, 

Claka, Ah, 

Kate. How earnest the gentleman bpcoioea t So ready to 
oblige the lady— to fetch and carry and pome like a little dog, 

Olara, Yes, 

Katk. I think I should liko to be a match-maker abore all 
things. There is Mrs, JJrowii, for iuataace, who hne four grown- 
up dauj^hters, all ready to be married, and roamina trots them out 
before every bachelor in the place. The eldest was courted bv 
the curate, but when Mr. Fizgs, wbo haa made u large fortune by 
fliigar, b^au to pay her alitSe altentinn, the curate was dianiiaaed, 
and Mr. Figgs took his place. It ia ni>w, — Misa Brown, ftttaclied 
to Mr. Figgs, vice Mr. Jones, tbe curate, discharged. And then — 
aro yau liatening-, Clara? 

Olara. IJsteningP No, Kate. 

Katb. Wby, whafs the mat'.pr.o You don't look yourself, 
JJlara ; there's a cloud over your face. 
LClaba. (Jiuiiiff.) I've been insulted. 
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Katb In this house P Oh, ne. 

Claba. Oh, yes, it*8 true. He has spoken v^ords of me 
Katb. Why, I thought he was in loye with you. 
Claba« In love I w ho do you mean P 
Katb. Mr. Raffler. 

Olaba, Mr. Raffler is a gentleman; I have been insulted by 
a — 

Katk. Not by Frank I 
Clara. Yes. 

Kate. What has he done— what has he said P 
Claba. You know. Kate, why I was invited here. 
Kate. I know Sir Geoffrey wished to make a match between 
you and Frank. 

Clara. My father was Sir Geoffrey's oldest friend, and, while I 
was yet very voung, they determined to cement their friendahip 
by a marriage between Mr. Frank Chilli u:< wood and myself when 
we were grown up. My father died when 1 was fourteen, but he 
had hinted to me his desire that I should mai ry the sou of his 
friend — ^if I liktd him. 

EIatb (And9), That marriage is impossible. 
Claba. I went to my uncle s in London, and we seldom met 
after my father's death. He was at college and on the Continent^ 
and I continued in London. Sir Geoffrey invited me here, and 
frankly told me his object, and I promised to fulfil my father's 
wish — ^if I liked him. This is the nrst time we have been really 
brought together for many years, and he has insulted me I I hate 
him r I hate him I 

Kate. Oh, Clara, how unlike you ! 

Clara. Ay, you judge me from my normal state. Blame those 
who had the care of my education —not me ! I have been brought 
up to ridiculrt passion, to sneer at friendship, to disbelieve in love, 
and to bear a cold heart within my bosom — this is the teaching 
of my world. But to be scorned and insulted by a man ! No, I 
cannot then conceal what 1 feel I And I am scorned and insulted 
by a man whom I hate I 
ELatb. Compose yourself, Clara. 

Clara. I have not done with him. I will have true revenge. 
Kate. Forget him, Clara. 

Claba. Never I He has scorned me — I will miike him love me I 
I will bring him upon his kneen before me, beseeching a look, a 
smile; and when I have poisoned his peace of mind, and his 
passion is at its highest, I will cast his love in his teeth, and teach 
nim what it is to be scorned ! This is my revenge ! 
Kate. Oh, Clara, you cannot do this I 

Claba. You doubt it ! I have not lived without learning some- 
thing of human nature. Man's weak point is vanity — his is 
vanity. I will reverse the course of love — the woman shall make 
love to the man ! 
Kate. You make love to him P 

Claba. Yes, and you shall see the effect. I will do this, if I 
have to lower my pride to the dust, and he shall learn to what 
lengths hate will dnve an insulted woman. 

End of Act II. 
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ACT III. 



Olaha. Well, Kats, what do yuu think of the position of nffidrs 



I 

^^H~ Kate. Indeed, I don't csre to think, Claia. 
^^r Claha. Is he Dot chiuiged townrde lue ? 
I Katb. Ves, indeed. 

Olaba. &.ta not his mannera completely altered ? 

Katb. Yes, indeed! 

Claba. WliT, Kate, what a aigh 1 

Kate. Tea, I'm low-spirited, 

Claba. a sigh ia eitliei' a aitni of love or — indig'eation ; the 
ayinpt^ma of both nre very similar. Are jo« in love, Kate P 

Katb. Yes. 

Claba. That accoimla fur yuur low spiiits. Love is a aort iJ 
moral bankriiptcj. You go llirough Cupid's Court and Ciinie imt 
whitewashed— ready to go through it apain. The first liiue you 
feel rather aahamed of youi'aelf and trv to hide it from others ; 
but after a succesaion of bankruutcioB— I mean loves— you don't 
miad openly avowing it, althuugli, if you are verv deeply involved, 
youare obliged to appear at tlie tiigber court of Hymen. Is he un- 
kind to his dailiog r 

Katz. Worse than thab^he ia beginning ta be untrue, Un- 
klndness I could endure ; hut faithlossnesa is very hai'd to bear. 

Olaba. Mj deal', you treat these things too serioiuly. Tear 
him from your heart. 

Kate. I cannot do that I 

Claba. You are such a sillv, simple girl, and have such eillv, 
umple ideas, that I'm afraid I should be only waatiui; my time it 
I endeaTOured to convince vou of the ahaurditi' of love, liah I 

Kate, Have you never loved ? 

Olaba. Never, Kate ; my heart ia of adamant, and Love's 
arrows cannot penetrate. It is a piission lit ouly for boys and 
girls — and pt^ets. 

Katb. Don't blame me for being of a less atern nature. 

Claba. Blame you ? Oh. no I Nnw, let me try to raise your 
spirits by tellini; you how my aeheuie proci«da. You shall be 
aiy conHdnnte, Rata, and shall hear everj'thing without being re- 
(juired t<< give an opiniou— for I don't think it would be of much 
value. 

Kate. No ; I'm afraid not. 

Olaba. Well, listen. Yon were, doubtless, surprised atmy little 
adventure the other dny. That a skilful horsewoman like myself 
^ . iboald allow her horse to nin awaj was surprising, was it not f 
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Katr. Yes ; but the horee 

Gla&a. The horse I It was impossible to hav« had a quieter 
animal. It was a manoeuvrey Kate. 

Katk. a manoeuvre P 

Glaba. Yes. We were riding gently along, Mr. Ohillingwood 
just a little in the rear, when my horse suddenly bolted awaj. ( 
screamed, actually screamed, — a thing I thought it was impossible 
for me to do, — and cried for help. Now, I know that Mr. Ohil- 
lingwood, whatever else he may be, is a man of courage, and 
would be certain to come to my rescue. I was right ; after a 
quarter of a mile's gallop he overtook me, seized the reins, and 
stopped the horse. I never fainted in my life, my dear, bat I 
made a pretence of it on this occasion, to put him under the necessity 
of lifting me off. I lay in his arms for two nunutes, while he 
was attempting all sorts of methods to bring me to, and then I 
sat up. Now, I gained two ends by this bruliant manoeuvrey — 
can you guess what they were P 

Kate. No ; I can't. 

Glaba. Of course, not. Well, end number one : by saving me 
from a danger, as he thought, a feeling of interest for me was raised 
in him for the first time. Tnis is no false theory, my dear. Wlien 
a man saves another's life in battle, he has a tenaer regard for that 
man ever after ; and, if such a feeliug arises in the case of a man, 
how much greater must it be in the case of a woman ! Do you 
understand me, Kate P 

Kate. Yes I I think so. 

Glaba. So much, then, fc»r end number one: now for end 
number two. I admit this Mr. Ghillingwood is a man, and 
therefore, before this affair, I was at a loss how to commence 
my attack without disgusting him with the picture of unwomanly 
advances. 

Kate. You were right there; that would have ruined your 
scheme. 

Glaba. How do you know — have you studied him also P Well, 
you see now I have a right to feel gratitude towards him as iny 
rescuer, and I ver\' much mistake if I have not already won his 
heart by cautiously developing that feeling into a pretended pas- 
sion for nim. Do you see, my dear ? 

K ATE. Yes ; but Clara 

Glaba. Well. 

Kate. Why not give up this scheme,— it cannot make you 
happy, and can only make him miserable. 

Glaba. You take a strong interest in hira, Kate. 

Kate. How can I help it when it is your intention to play such 
a part towards him. Oh, Glara, do not do it Revenge ancl hate 
are poor qualities in a woman. 

Glaba. They would be in such a simple nature as yours, my 
dear, but mine is of sterner stuff. 

BIate. And less womanly. 

Glaba. Perhaps so; but I am determined to persevere to the 
end. Besides, it would show a poor cpurage to give over the pur- 
suit when the game is half won. 

Kate. It would show a good heart I 
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Clara. Pooh I Til bring it to a climax this yery day, if you 
press me i^arther with your silly nonsense 1 Do you dare me, 
Kate? 

Katb. No, indeed ; but I cannot believe you could succeed so 
far as to make him tell you he loved you. 

Claba* You do dare me, in fact. Well, Kate, if I bring you, 
this day, a letter in his handwriting, expressing his ardent passion 
for me, will you acknowledge that I have succeeded ? 

Kate. Clara, Clara I 

Claba. Will you P 

Kate. I will, for the sooner it is over the better. 

Clara. And on my part, then, I promise if I do not succeed in 
this, K ate, to give in to your wishes and forego my revenge. Will 
that satisfy you ? 

Kate, x es, I am satisfied, for I cannot believe you will succeed. 

Clara« We shall see. Here comes the gentleman himself. 
Hush ! 

Frank enters andpasseSf not observing them, Clara walks after 

him J and taps him on the shoulder, 

Frank. {Turning,) Miss Bellingham I 

Clara. Are you surprised to see me ? 

Frank. Not surprised — delighted ! 

Clara. Dear me | Compliments from one who hates such empty 
conventionalities. 

Frank. Not when they come from the heart. 

Clara. The inference is plain, and I ought to appreciate it. 
You were engaged in a pleasant reverie, I hope, when I disturbed 
you ? 

Frank. Far from pleasant, I assure you, to my peace of mind. 

Clara. Who was the subject of it ? 

Frank. I dare not tell vou. Can't you guess ? 

Clara. Shall I ? * 

Frank. Yes. 

'i/LARA. I will — another time. 

Frank. 1 have something to tell you. 

Clara. A secret? 

Frank. Yes. 

Clara. You should hide no secrets from the woman you have 
preserved. 

Frank. Then, may I tell it you ? 

Clara. Yes — another time, ^'ee, here is Kate, {he starts) who 
wishes to have your opinion on the new arrangement of the flower- 
bedis. I am going ind^oors. 

Frank. May I not 

Clara. She is very anxious id have your opinion, — are you not, 
Kate ? You are a man of taste in such matters, — few men are. 
(Frank w silent, and turns away. Exit ClarAj purposely dropping 

her handkerchief.) 

Kate. {Timidly,) Frank, dear, will you come and see the beds 
with me ? 

Frank. If you wish it, Kate, but I am sure I cannot advise you 
on a matter of taste. 

Kate. But I should be so pleased, Frank. 
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Frank. Would you, Kate ? Well, then, you shall be — ^Why 
Miss Bellingham nas dropped her handkerchief. Stay here; I 
^ill run and return it, and be back directly. 

(Exit Frank with kandkerchi^.) 

Kate (Sobbing). Oh, Frank! Frank! You will break my 
heart 1 You used to loye me, Frank, and I was yery proud of 
your loye ; but now you are forsaking me for one who is trifling 
with you. Has she no compassion P Oh, she does not know my 
story, and I dare not tell it. Oh, Frank ! Frank ! I am your wife 
in the sight of God, and I loye you dearly— dearly f Do not 
break my heart — your true, loyinff wife's heart! Oh, God in 
heayen, giye me Back his love ! Let not this woman steal his 
heart from me ! Briiup him back to me — ^he needs no forgiyenees. 
I do not blame him — I only want his love. If I lose that, let me 
die, for that is all I liye for I Frank ! Frank ! [Exit, dowiy 

Enter Baby, with skipping-rope. She crie8f ** Gome along! " and 

eider ToM, carrying a cabintge, 

Tom. Here, I can't carry tiiis beastly cabbf^ all day I 

Baby. Don't say " beastly cabbage I " It's tne only thing, Tom, 
that's come up in iny garden 

Tom. Except the weeds. 

Baby. Ana I'm proud of it. Put it down carefully. 

Tom. Ugh ! here s a catei-pillar ! I suppose you're proud of 
that, too. Don't ask me to eat that cabbage (putting it down an 
9eaQ, D e, I hope no one will sit upon it ! 

Baby. Well, now, it's threepence you'ye won from me. 

Tom. Fourpence! 

Baby. Threepence! 

Tom. Fourpence. Now, look here, I won a penny, didn't I ? 

Baby. Well. 

Tom. Then I won another — that's twopence, isn't it ? 

Baby. Well. 

Tom. Then I said, '^ Shall we go double or quits? " and you said. 
" AU right." 

Baby. No, I didn't. 

Tom. Yes, you did ; and I won — that's fourpence. 

Baby. Threepence. 

Tom. Oh, all right, then ; let it be threepence. 

Baby. No, I shan't ! I wish you wouldn't speak so disrespect- 
fully to me. 

Tom. Bother ! You're cross, because you'ye lost fourpence. 

Baby. Threepence ! I cross ? I was never in a better humour 
in my life. 

Tom. D e, you must be a pleasant companion, then. 

Baby. Don't swear ; it's rude to swear before a lady. You'ye 
won two shillings of me since you came. 

Tom. Well, if I have ? 

Baby. I don't like it ; I want to win sometimes. 

Tom. Yes, you'd like to win always. 

Baby. Of course I should ; but you're so unpleasant. 

Tom. Unpleasant! Why should I be unpleasant, when I've 
won fourpence. 

Baby* Threepence ! I won't play with, you any more ! 
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Tom. Dnn't, then ! 

Baby. You don't play fairly iit all I 

Tou. That's because I win, I suppoae. 

Babs. I believe you cheat, I do. 

Ton. Goon; whatelBBf 

Baby. You're a nasty fellow t 

Tom. Go on. 

Baby. You're a beast, that's what you arel aijd I'll write to 
Dicli and ask him to come and see me, that's what I'll do I A.Dd 
111 marry Dick, t wiU, and I won't marry you 1 

Tom. Well, jou can't have both. 

Baby. I will, if I like i 111 do just as I please. 

Tou. Now, my little filly, don't let the waterworks play. I had 



Toil. A beantuul tortoiseshul purse. 

Baby. For me f 

Tou. With blue silk liningr- 

Baby. For me P 

Tou. And a moncwram, engraved in enamel o 

Baby. What U it? 



you got it with you P 

Tom. Yas : in my pocket. 

Baby. Will you give it me ? 

Tom, If you U ^ve me a kiss, Baby, and make it up. 

Baby. Oh, Tom, I don't mind what you said, teslly ; — and, aa 
for a kiss, III give you twen^if you like. 

Tou. {Producing purse.) Well, here it is; and I'll tain three 
Idsaea on account. 

Baby. You'd better take t^em all, Tom, and open another 
account, 

ToH, There, then. (Kiutn^ her, mid gioing htr tht parte.) I 
think you have about fifty kisses of mine. 

Baby. Dh, but I mve them to you back, Tom. 

Tou. Not all } rU draw them as I want them. 

Baby. All right. Now, Tom, let's Hullo! Sir Hector and 

Ent*r Sib Hhctok and Bowlinr, 

Sib H. Ah I how d'you do ? Well, Baby, my girl, you'll give 
an old man a kiss. 

Baby, f Sitting him.) Old man I I'm sura Aunt doesn't think 
you ao old man. 

SibH. I hope not 1 meant old in comparison with yourself, 
By-the-hy, that reminds me of a story about a little Spanish 
nymph, who — ahem 

Tou. Well! 

Sia H. When Baby's not present, Tom, Til tell you. I want to 
speak U* you. 

Raby, Well, Bowline, how are yoii ? 

Bow. Hearty, Miss, thank'ee. What o'clock shall I bring Die 
vessel round, your honour P 
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Sm H. I shall stay dinner, — say at ten. 

Bow. Very well, your honour. There's some'at wrong with 
the ropes, your honour, she doesn't answer her helm well. 

Sm H. Get another set of harness. 

Bow. The larboard animal be rayther ricketty on one of her 
props, your honour. 

Sm H. Then bring Polly, instead. 

Bow. Ay, ay, your honour. ( Tv^ging hisfordoch. Exit. 

Tom. a strange specimen of the genus coachman. 

Sm H. Yes ; truly. An old man-o'-warVmAn, who saved my 
life at sea. He is coachman, butler, valet — everything. As a 
coachman he has driven me into seven ditches, upset me fourteen 
times, and lamed half-a-dozen animals. As a bimer, he drinks the 
best part of my wines ; and, as a valet, he never shaves me with- 
out leaving his marie behind. But he's invaluable. 

Tom. I should think he was, at that rate. 

Sm H. A carriage is a ship to him. 

Tom. a pity it isn't really so — ^to save expense* 

SiB H. Well, now to busmess. 

Baby. Oh, if you're going to talk business, I shall go in, 
although I don't Jcnbw what business Tom can have — {ands) 
except to court me. I shall be in the library, Tom. 

Tom. All right. Baby. Ta ! ta 1 You can pay me that four* 
pence when I come in. 

Babt. Threepence, Tom* 

Tom. All riffht, then. Ta I ta I (JBtiVBabt.) Well, nowP- 

Sm H. My boy, I love. 
^OM. That's common enough. {Seating hiriudf, 

Sm H. I love an angel. 

Tom. Ah ! that's uncommon. Fm afraid I can't assist you. 
You had better get her to provide you with a pair of wings and.ba 
off. 

Sm H. I was merely figurative. She is a woman. 

Tom. Then she can't be an an^el. 

Sm H. She is the divinest of nersex. 

Tom. That doesn't say much for her — they all are before mar- 
riage, but afterwards the tune changes. The one is a swelling 
anthem in £ major, the other a decided fugue in E minor. 

Sm H. She has a pleasing person. 

Tom. Now we drop the ngurative, and descend to commoa^ 
sense. 

Sm H. She has ten thousand pounds. 

Tom. Now we come to the figurative again. 

Sm H. I dote upon her. 

Tom. But she doesn't upon you,— that's very often the case. 

Sm H. I love her. 

Tom. Gad ! she ought to be proud ; but now, does she return 
your passion ? 

Sm H. I don't know. 

Tom. Perhaps it would be as well to ask her. 

Sm H. I dare not. 

Tom. Why ? Is she so unapproachable ? 

Sib H. No ; but in her company the words refuse to come to 
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mj lipe. I am naturally timid when alone with a woman, and so 
cannot summon up courage to say what I wish ; and in company, 
it is impossible to do so. 

Tom. I always thought timidity was like the bloom of youth — 
wore off with age. 

Sm H. How old do you think me P 

Tom. Frankly? 

8iB H. Yes. 

Tom, The wrong side of sixty. 

Sib H. Scandalous I Fifty, not a day more. 

Tom. Well, — ^you're the oldest fifty I ever saw in my life. 

Sib H. a positive fact, I assure you. 

Tom. And the lady? 

Sib H. a mere girl. 
, Tom. Her name? 

Sib H. Miss Chillingwood. 

Tom. What, Baby P 

Sm H. No,* Betsy. 

Tom. D e, the oldest girl I ever saw in my life. But why 

am I entrusted with your secret P 

Sib H. Because you shall woo her. Sir. 

Tom. Oh, thank you. 

Sm H. P^or me. 

Tom. Ah I that^s a different matter. 

Sib H. I have attempted to explain myself, but in vain. I have 
sent her poems — anonymously. 

Tom. i didn't know you were a poet. 

SiB H. Oh. I sacrifice to the Muses now and then. 

Tom. Don't do it often, or the Muses might sacrifice you. 

Sm H. I sent her one two days ago. I addressed her as Ghloe I 

Tom. (Aside.) Old Ohloe, I believe. 

Sm H. And subscribed myself Damon. 

Bald Damon to Obloe, one fine sommer's day, 
Ab he pillowed his head ou her breast, — 

Tom. But you've never pillowed your head there I 
Sm H. Metaphorical, — ^poet's licence, you know. 
Tom. Yes, there's a devil of a licence about it I 
Sm H. Listen — 

Oh ( merciless Fate ! why dost call me away 1 
When I long to remain here at rest I 

Tom. Perha{)s she sent Fate ; didn't like your remaining there. 

Sm H. Poetical expression; '' Oh! merciless Fate ! why dost call 
me away ! " 

Tom. That's rather a hard name for the Admiralty, isn't it ? 
Well, heave ahead, Damon. 

Sub, H. She visits these rural shades. 

Tom. You mean takes a constitutional here ? 

Sib H. Yes, about this hour of the day. 

Tom. Well? 

Sib H. I will seek a secluded spot among these trees, and you 
shall make a proposal on my behalf. 

Tom. Very well. (Aside) And I'll turn it to account afterwards, 
for Baby's sake. 

d2 
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Sir H. If she receives it kindly, you can make a signal to me, 
and I will appear. Cough loud, twice, — then, leave us to our love. 

Tom. Oh, 111 leave you to your love, then. But in return, you 
must grant me a favour. 

SirH. What is it P 

Tom. I'll tell you afterwards. 

Sir H. Very well. You'll do your best for me. 

Tom. You may take your oath to that. Ill give Old Chloe the 
straight tip. 

Sir H. Jf she should be angry— 

Tom 111 soften her down. 

Sir H. I long to press her to my heart. 

Tom. See that your waistcoat buttons are firm, then. 

Sir H. I look all right, eh ? You see nothing bad in these 
clothes P • 

Tom. No ; only the figure. 

Sir H. I have wooed her silently for ten years. 

Tom. You shall make up for it in the next ten. 

Sir n. I have lived upon love all that time. 

Tom. It doesn't seem to have disagreed with you. 

Sir H. I remember well the first time I met her; she appeared 
like a goddess to me. I said to myself, " Here is my Fate I 

Tom. Yes, bv Gad, here comes your Fate in a straw bonnet, and 
a red parasol. Hide yourself, Damon, old boy. 

Sir H. Let me have a glimpse of her (Pefpin^). 

Tom. She's reading. Get along I 

Sir H. Youll do your best ? 

Tom. To be sure. Be off ! 

{MR H. Youll cough— 

Tom. My lungs out. That's right. 
(Sir Hector takes up a position oehind the tree^ while Tom seats 

himself.) 
Gad! I hardly like to tackle the old woman, after all. I've 
been pretending a little passion for Old Ohloe myself, which she 
hasn't taken unkindly. Ill put a little poetry in my looks, for 
she's romantically inclined ; a good sigh, as she passes. 
Unter Miss Ohillingwood, readinff. 

Tom. {Sighing.) Heigho ! 

Miss C. {Looking up,) What a sigh, sir ! 

Tom. (Gaping,) Ah, madam ! 

Miss C. { Walking to htm.) What is it, sir ? 

Tom. ( Tapping his forehead.) I've got something here, madam. 

Miss 0. Have you, indeed ? 

Tom. a weighty secret on my mind. 

Miss C. Dare you confide ? 

Tom. To you, ma'am P No ; yet 

Miss 0. (Sitting down hy his side.) You can trust me ; I am 
not a giddy, babbfing girl. 

Tom. Ay, ma'am, you may well say that. 

Miss C. I assure you, sir, your confidence will not be abused, 
if you trust me with your secret. 

Tom. To be sure, ma'am. Why, if we can't trust a secret with 
safety to one of vour years 
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Mit,8 C. To oue of my what, sir P 

Tom. To — to one — I say— to one of your prudence and diacretijn. 

Miss 0. Oli, flir, jou flatter me. 

Tom. No, no ; 1 couldn't -(aiiile) with honesty. 

Misa C. 1 shall not disclose yow secret, sir. 

Tom. Are you sure, nia'iim ? a woman witli a secret is like a 
man with the gout ; there's no peace, until it's got rid of. Though 
I cannot doubt you, nia'um. 

Mils C. But'l am a womau, sir. 

Tom. To be sure ; there can be no doubt about that, I hope 
But, then, you are a marvel of diocrelioii among your sex. 

Miss C. But the secret, air. 

Tou. Oh, ay; the secret. Pleaaa prepare yourself, for I must 
speak bluntly. 

MiSB C. is it something vary dreadful P 

Tom. No, ma'am, your sax generally receive the same news with 
tolerable complacency ; and the older the recipient the more 
satisfactory it is to her. 

Mus I. . Fray ga on, sir. 

Tom. Very well, to the point at once. I know, ma'am, one who 

Alies C. Indeed I (Atide) lie uie^ins himself, poor man. 
Tom. You may well be surprised, fiilth I I can hardly- -■ - 
Mias C, Well, sir, proceed. 

Tou. This man, mu am, loves you devotedly. He has sacriGced 
to the Muses in your name. Poor Damon 1 
Miss C. (Atide) Damon ! I did not guess that it came from him. 
Tom.— 
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Tom. ^elf-pcaise 1 What the devU 

Miss C. Well, I admit tbay are pretty. I did not know you 

Tom. I a poet I I'he deuca— 

Miss C. Do not blush, sir, but proceed with your story. 

Tom. Chloe, Damon loves you cousumedly. (Atide) I may as 
well lay it on pretty strong for him. (Aloud) He worships the Mght 
of you, glows in your presence, pines in your absence, and, ma'am, 
I have seen him kissing the ground on which you have trodden. 
This is coin 111 eudahle enough even when done by an ordinary 
lover, but performed by a man of stout dimensions it is heroic ! 

Miss C. But why this roandahout confession P 

Tou. Ah 1 I offend you. 

Miss C. No t it is sufficiently interesting. 

Tom. I perceive your indifference. 

Miss C. Do you P 

Tom. I will say no more. 

Miss II. Oh, I should like to hear the rest. 

Tom. (Aeidt) I thought it was only feigned. Ill try her further 
(Almid.) Ah, ma'am, you are cruel to a tender lover. 

MiB8 C. But, wr 

Tom. Adieu I heartless one. (Hieing.) 
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Miss C. Don't go, dear Mr. Tufthunt, I desire you to proceed. 

Tom. Can you love poor Damon in return ? 

Miss C. If his afifection is as. true as you say 

Tom. It is, ma'am ; he can't exist without you. 

Miss 0. Then I will love him devotedly J 

Tom. {Aside) Or any one else. (Aloud) He is near you, 
ma'am,— poor old I )amon is not far ofif . Will you give him a 
proof of your affection ? 

Miss G. He might be offended. 

Tom. On the contrary, he desires aothing better. 

Miss C. You are sure we shall not be observed ? 

Tom. Positive. Come, madam. (Coughing) Hem! hem! 

Miss 0. Then receive the proof, sir. f^Htsing and throwing her 
arms round his neck. Sm Hector appears, aghast.) 

Tom. {Struggling.) Miss Chillingwood — Miss Chillingwood— for 
Heaven's sake 

Miss. 0. Oh 1 I will never leave you. Bliss I Ecstasy J 

Tom. D the bliss. We are not alone. 

(Miss Chillingwood looks up, perceives Sib Hectob, and runs 

off-) 
Thank goodness ! that's a weight off my — body. 

Sib H. Death and furj*, sir, what does this mean ? 

Tom. Ha! ha! how yellow you look. Deuce take it, Sir 
Hector, I didn't bargain for this. 

Sir H. Death and fury, sir, will you explain ? 

Tom. Explain what ?' 

Sib H. I will not trouble you for an explanation, sir, your con- 
duct is self-evident. Why had you not the manliness to own that 
you loved her ? 

Tom. Good gracious ! Sir Hector, I love her ? 

Sib H. Why had you not the courage to tell me you were 
courting her yoursel f - 

Tom. I courting her ? 

Sib H. But you must needs make me a witness to your perfidy ! 

Tom. Let me explain, Sir Hector. 

Sib H. To the devil with your explanations, you confounded 
rascal ! Ill have satisfaction for this msult, if I swing for it ! 

Tom. You may swing as much as you like, but I'm d — —d if 
this isn't a blacli^uardly return for my exertions on your behalf. 

Sib H. Your exertions ! With her hanging on your neck ! 

Tom. Well, that was an exertion — to bear her. 

Sib H. You audacious scoundrel! I'll put a bullet in your 
body! 

Tom. You're very kind, — but I'd rather you didn't. 

Sib H. You shall hear from me, sir. 

Tom. Oh, don't put yourself out to write an apology. 

Sir H. I'll run you through the ribs ! 

Tom. And put a bullet in my body, — these are friendly services 
that I don't require. Gad ! I don't want any of your attentions. 
, Sib H. You shall hear from me to-morrow. 

Tom. Say next year. 

Sir H. You double-faced villain ! [^^lY Sir Hector. 

Tom. Well, there's a d d cross-grained fellow ! After my 
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kiadneaa and frienilahip to him, ti) wont lo^ Fuoli I if I thought 

he reallj meaut it 1 would send toi tb^ polioe, aud feed bim on 
bread and water for the next three months — iuatend of love. This 

contBs of trying to help a friend, I'm d d if I'll ever help any 

friend again ! Gad I Uie old girl clung to me like a bull-dog, and 
squeezed nil the breath from raj body. I snupose she thought I 
was speaking fur mjBolf — coufound Her ! Hullo 1 
JUnter Baby. 

Basy. Tom, I'yb been waiting fur you so long, while you've 
boeo at this aillv busiiieas. 

Tom. Yes, sillj business with a vengeance I 

Baby. I'm quite vexed, Tom. 

Tom. You'regoing to lose uie, Baby, 

Baby. Lose vouf 

Tou. I'm gotug to have a bullet in my body. 

Babv, What? 

Tom. And a sword thrust through my ribs. 

Baby. Why? ^ _ _ 

Tom, Because tiir Bectoraaw your Aunt with her arms round 

Basy. Round your neck ! What were jou doing? 

Tom. 1 had been malting love to Lei— 

Baby. MakiuK love to herl Well, you deser™ to be run 
through the body, .you false, cruel, perjured, wicked, lulsersble 
sinner I ( /roiny away.) 

Tom. But slay ! You haven't heard 

Baby. I've heard enough I 111 n«Ter speak to \ou ugaiu. 
(Run, of.) 

Tom. Well, there cowl Ton my word, I feel it would 
afford me a perfect piece of happiness to wring old Damon's 

nosel D n it, if I don't go and find him out and do it. On 

second thoughts, no I It would ^probably only make him more 
determined to pursue ilia diabolical scheme of^of running me 
thi'uugh the body. Ha 1 JiUaa Bellingham and Frank ; 1 sliall be 
in the way. lE.nt. 

~ £nt»r Claea and Fba\k. 

I" Olaba. You must really leave cue, or everyone will notice us. 
f- I^ank, ( Warvdi/.) I will not leave you until I have said all I 




J^jespentte If yoi 

(i Claba. I will hear everything yoi 



wish to say if you wiiit until 



I see a favourable opportunity. 

Frank. Nay, Olara, wo are alone, and I 

Claea. Not now, or I will never hear you at a 

Pkank. You are cruel. 

CtABA. No, no, don't think that. 

Frank. Why deny me now? 

Ulaba. If you cannot wait, write me what you wish t 



wiLln 






B^Bank. Alo 






ps. 
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Clara. If you like. 

Fbank. Will you remain here P 

Claba. Yes, l)ut you must send it me, not bring it ; I will giTe 
you an answer to-morrow. 

Frank. Why not to-night ? 

Clara. I have my reasons ; to-morrow. 

Frank. To-morrow ! [Exit, 

Clara. (^Sitting down) Ah me! it will be a dearly bought victory. 
And why not P success cannot be purchased for nothing I He is 
a brave fellow, — worth twenty of the worldly milksops one meets. 
He makes love from his heart, — honest danng love; theirs is a 
sneaking, cowardly sort of regard I JHis thoughts are fixed only on 
the woman ; theirs only on her fortune, ms love is unalterably 
fixed ; they make a bid of theirs His is love indeed I 

EnUr Kate and Raffler. 

Raf. Ah I here is Miss Bellingham* We have been searching 
for jou everywhere. 

Clara. Then you have taken a great deal of unnecessary 
trouble. 

Raf. a proof of our esteem. 

Clara. When I require your esteem, vou shall hear from me, 

Raf. Thank you 1 shall I fetch pen ancl ink P 

Clara. I am not so much in want of it, as that would imply. 

Raf. Are you not P 1 feel in a charitable humour, — I long to 
give everybody something. 

Clara. Begin with your creditors. 

Raf. I have already given them something. 

Clara. What? 

Raf. The slip. By-the-by, IVe had news of them. 

Kate. Are they as well as can be expected, after your treat- 
ment? 

Raf. Oh ! they escaped unharmed. They are very desirous of 
hearing of me, — they take a great interest in my affairs. 

ELate. You should place that to your credit. 

Raf. So I do, but it still leaves a large balance on the debtor 
side. Writs are flying all over the country after me. 

Kate. Quite like a paper chase. 

Raf. Yes — except that Tm the game. 

Kate. Perhaps you are used to writs ? 

Raf. Writs? Oh! dear, yes. I have a book in town with 428 
writs pasted inside, which I always place in the most prominent 
position in my rooms. If a man comes to borrow money, this book 
at once warns him of the futility of applying to me ; if a man 
comes to dun me for money, he loses heart at the sight of this 
gallant array, and retires in confusion. 

Kate. What is meant by the term ** dun " ? 

Raf. Well, a dun is an objectionable person, who refuses to 
listen to reason. 

Kate. And a *< debt"? 

Rap. a term unknown in our new dictionary. 

Kate. What is the definition of a " man of honour " under the 
new code ? 
Raf. a man of honour is one who calls himself so, and is readv 






to Bhoot anj p«rBOD who doubts hia irnrd. He nmy swear, cheat, 
and love bii neiji'hboiir'B wife, but he miiat never allow bia " honour 
to be called in questioD wittaiiut defending it. 

CiAHA, There, that will do. Haro you aaen Sir Gaofirey, Mr. 
Baffler ? He was iuquiriiig for you. 

RrtF. (A'idr) A pentle hiot. (Aloud) I'll go lo bim [licif. 

('laba. KHt«, the game ia nearly played, and, &s I promised, 

i.'ou shall witoeea the finale. I am every moment eipactiog tha 
etter from Frank — frijmMr.Ohillingwood. See, aslBpeakitcomea. 
Enter Sbhvant. 

Sbrv. a letter. Miss. ( PrairUtna letter). 

Cl.^a/L. From Mr. Chillingwood? 

Skbv. Yea, Misa. [j&ii, 

Ct.ABA. Open it, Sate, nnd read it out. 

Katb, Ob, no. 

Claba. But I dedre you to do ao, 

Katk, I would rather noi, 

Olara. Now do aa I wish, mv d^ar, or bow cau you know the 
reault P 

Katk. As you will, then. ( Opening lettir, reading) "My darling 
Olara, you have given me permissioD to open my heart to you, 
nnd 1 Bhsll not spare you. I — I love " 

" I — I lov8 you with the deepeat love j oh 1 t«ll me, hara 
With it I sball be a king upon enxth; without it I — I " — — 
, Why you are crying, Kate ? 
Katk. I cannot read it, and 1 will not '. 

Olaba. Give it rae, then. (Heading) " With it, I ahall be a 
king upon aarth ; without it, I cannot live, Be mine, Clara, mine 
for ever, and I will offer you the deepest love that ever man gave 
to woman. Time shall not diminish it, nor shall its atrengtb ever 
be reckoned 1 Tu-morrow will brin^ bappineaa or deapair, oh I 
eay, shall it give me peace? Till then, ray darling. — etcetera, 
etcetera." f JBiM-nj »(.) What shall my answer be, Kate ? 
"" You win refuse his love, H you are a true woman. 

, Why should I refuse it ? 
Ton do not love him [ 
Ilara. Pardon me, Kat«. In tliat pretty little scheme I 
iounced to you, I forgot to allow for woman'* weakneas. 1 
' ttle mistake in my calculation. My intention was 
iply to win his love ; I have accomplished that, but — hear me, 
Kate— be haa won mine, too ! 

(She turnt away : 'E.kts prettet her hand to htr KtarL 

End OF .\ctI1I. 
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ACT IV. 

A DAT HAS ELAPSED. 

ScEifE — BoudotTj after dinner, Kate and Glaba diecavered 

seated, 

Kate. How silent you were during dinner, Clara ! 

Olaba. Yes, neither the laboured witticisms of Mr. Raffler, nor 
the pompous remarks of Sir Geoffrey could raise my ^irits. 

Kate. Why do jour spirits require to be raised ? 

Olaba. I feel m a despondent humour. Success is too often 
gained at the expense of our feelings ; in gaining my end, I have 
lost my happiness. 

Kate. If you had listened to me— 

Olaba. I should still be in ignorance of the nature of lore, 
and love is worth any sacrifice. Oh, Kate, when I have railed at 
love, I have had but a faint idea of its power ; when I laughed at 
it in others, I neyer dreamt that I should ever be subject to its 
influence. Kate, true love hss two sides ; it is at once a torment 
and a pleasure. 

Kate. That is too true ; the same love may render one person 
happy, and another miserable. 

Olaba. Yes, but love is very selfish, and the one whom it 
makes happy gives little thought to the feelings of the other. 

Kate. But you, Olara^ can feel for the imfortunate in love ? 
I— -I know a case which I think would gain your sympathy. May 
I describe it to you ? 

Olaba. If you like, only don't be too sure of my sympathy. 
Go on, I will tiy to give you my attention. 

Kate. It is the case of a young girl, who has been privately 
married to a young man, of whom she is excessively fond. The 
secret is rigorously kept from all. Presently— -a few months after 
the marriage — another girl, young, rich, and beautiful, comes to 
reside in the hous e ■■ ■ 

Olaba. (Smiling,) And falls in love with the husband. 

Kate. Not only falls in lo^e with him, but succeeds in winning 
his heart. 

Olaba. A very pretty situation. Well ? 

Kate. They are quite connnon people, Olara, and live far, far 
away from here. 

Olaba. Oommon people ! And yet the intruder is young, rich, 
and beautiful 1 

Kate. No, not exactly common people, but they are not people 
of any — any social standing ; not people whom you would be likely 
to meet. 

Olaba. That doesn't alter the point of the story. Go on. 

Kate. You may imagine the feelings of the wife when she 
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discoTers that her hiubaDd's love has gone from her to another. 
Oh I it is a bitter diBcoverj, Clara. 

Glaba. Not pletuaiit^ Til admit. 

Katx. It u torture ; it ie ezcruciatior agony ; perhapa death I 

Glaba. Agon; of mind never killa, Kate. 

Katb. What can she do ? Day and night her only thought is 
how to regain her husband's love. And jet, all tliis tame, she sees 
her rival gradually destroying her peace! What would you do, 
Clara, in such a case P 

Clara, What would I do I I can't tell you,— I couldn't put 
myself in her position. 

Kate. If shs humbled herself before her rival, trusted her with 
her secret, bogged her on her knees not to destroy her happineia, 
implored her not to rob her of her husband's love, — what would be 
her answer, do you think ? 

Olaba. Now, you put a case that is clearer to me. I can at 
least tell you what my answer would be, it I were the rival. I 
woold not give up the man who possessed my heart — for all the 
wives in the world, let them beg and implore as they might I Nol 
no, Kate ; true 1 ove is merciless — merciless ! Anything furiiier P 

Katb. No — no, I have told you all, — there is nothing more — 
I have done. 

Claka. How did it end, — this case you have so graphically 
described P Was the wife left desolate P 

Katb. It has not ended yet, — Qod only knows what the end 
may be I 

Glaba. Let me know, Kate; I feel interested. You will see 
that the husbandwill one day be found missing — an odd expression ; 
f oimd missing^^nd the lady wilt have myatmously vimished at 
the same time. 

Katx. ( Watking to d<w.) I hope not, — I hope not ! 

Olaba. Where are you going f 

Katb. Upstairs. 

Claba. dome to the drBwing-room presently ; the gentlemen 
-mnat have nearly finished their wine. [^Exit Katk 

How strange that I haven't seen him I I had hoped he would have 
made an excuse to leave the room, and come in search of me. 
Surely he cannot have foi^ottea that I promised him his answer 
to^ay I Pshaw I this uneaainesa of the mind is the very food of 
love 1 I'll think of something el*e. {Takiitg vp a book.) Why 
doesn't he come P Ah I 

^Enter Kafflbb. 

Bap. Miss Bellingham — alone 1 This is an opportunity not to 
be lost 1 

Glaba. Have you any business with mo ? 

Rap. (Sitting) No business, for all my business is pleasure. 

Olaba. Then seek it elsewhere, — you can have no pleaauK with 

Bap. I'm not so sure of that. 

Claba. Dear me, when I wished to be quiet I Ur. Baffler, you 
are becoming a nuisance 1 

Bap. 1 know it 1 Huabftnds are always nuisances, you know, — 
I am preparing myself. 
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Clara. Really, your presence is unwelcome at this moment. 

Raf. So I always saj to my creditors, but they take no more 
heed than — than 

Clara. You do. 

Raf. Exactly. Now we have arrived at this friendly footing, 
let me explain my motives for disobeying you. It can hardly 
have escaped your memory that you promised to consider a very 
pretty litue scheme I proposed to you a short time back. 

Clara. A little scheme ? What was its purport P 

Raf. Ypur future happiness. 

Clara. Then I am sure you were not concerned in it. 

Raf. Pardon me, I proposed to transform yoi» from a maid into 
a wife. 

Clara. I shall feel deeply indebted to you,--as long as you 
do not propose yourself for the place of husband. 

Raf. That is it ! The very place I presume to fill. Will you 
take me into your service ? 

Clara. You have no character. 

Raf. How can I have one, when I have never yet filled such a 
position ! 

Clara. I am afraid you would not suit me. 

Raf. But you would me ! We are going over the old ground 
again. I am yoimg — good looking 

Clara: Self-recommendation ! 

Raf. Oh, no ; Madame Snivelici told me so. 

Clara. And pray who is she ? 

Raf. Madame Snivelici is a danseuse, who prides herself upon 
her skill in dancing and in entangling men's hearts. Nature gave 
her two black eyes and a nimble foot ; the former she uses with 
effect upon her admirers, the latter she uses with effect — ^not on 
her admirers, but on the boards. 

Clara. I presume she considers herself a judge of good looks ? 

Raf. No, I don't think so ; I believe she told Lord Methuselah 
the same thing. He is our oldest English Baron, you know ; he 
boasts that the founder of his family came over with the Conqueror ; 
I wouldn't swear that it wasn't himself. 

Clara. Young — ^goodlooking — are these the whole of your good 
points P 

Raf. By no means ! Fortune has been kind to me. Young, 
goodlooking, thoroughbred — really, to enumerate them all would 
be a death-blow to your patience. However, Fortune forgot the 
best gift of all — money j but, instead, she generously gave me a 
marvellously developed taste for spending it. So you see that I 
only require money. 

Clara. You are frankness itself I 

Raf. Oh, yes ; I make no pretence as to my purpose. To be 
sure, I haven't any objection to good looks, good blood, youth, and 
so on being thrown in with the money. They necessitate a little 
more attention, perhaps, to the lady, but a handsome wife is a cer- 
tain recommendation to a man. 

Clara. Like a handsome horse or dog. 



Rap, Kxactiy ; c-nlv tUeru Ilia aoBlc^y fnilfl, for jou tan sell 
jour horse or dog when you become Cirsd of them, hut a wife is ■ 
permtment iacumbronce. 

Claba. I presume if vuu uanuot obtain an int^uoibrance with 
youth and so on, aa well as luonoy, you will coustiDt to take odb 
whose only attraction is her fortune t 

Raf. To be sure, if it ie large enough. I'l] engage that my 
friendfl will soon discover merit in her, -when they learn the length 
of her purse. Money uovera miiay blemiahea. A man mav gain 
a fortune by eiery roguerv under the sun, but the world wUl fall 
at hie feet and worship him, A. woman may be a counterpart of 
Hecate herself, but if she poeseasea a liundredthouaand iu Uonsols, 
admireta will be as plentiful as gooseberries in the season. 

Claba. Then you think that money ii the nimmum banwn — 
the great end of life. 

I^AF. Decidedly I I* ahowa a want of sense to rail against 
money. 

Olaba. Pray do you uot think, by yoitf own code, that I should 
show a certain want of sense in marrying you ? 

Baf. Perhaps so, but a woman may be excused for doing a 
foolish act. It suits her character better than a In&n'a. 

Claha. I am glad you admit the foolishness of the act, and I 
think I cannot do better than avoid it. 
Enter Tom. 

Ton. I saji Charley, can you give me a word or two ? 

EaF. Plenty presently—and pretty strong nuea. Confound 
this interruption I 

Olaba. You dou't know what a relief it is to me. 

Tom. I am in rather a scrape. 

Raf, And now you're in a fair way to find yourself in another. 
( To Olaba.) Fray let me remind you. that you promised to con- 

Ci-ARA. Uut promises are only made to be bmkun. 

Rap. Still, I am sure you will be generous enoueh 

Ci-ADA. Generosity ia a male virtue,- — not a female one. 

Raf. Then what am 1 to think? 

Olaba, Think P (Hieing) If you mean— think about, I should 
say the subject that iutereata you moat— yourself. 

Raf. But even the best subject tires one occasionally. 

Olaba. You are quite right, — that ia why I leave you {Qerni/), 

Tom. I want to tell you nbout this scrape of mine.' This ia how 
it is, I 

llAF, I shall conquer you yet. 

Olaba, If pertinacity aud good huntoui could i.o so, you would. 
Avreiioir! [Exit, 

Kaf. (IliilfnsitleJ, I wonder whether I am proceeding the right 



Raf. She seems t(t like me. 

To.ii. I.ilie you f No, no j she thought I was in love with her. 
I she in I've with any one else ? Perhaps there's another 
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ToH. Yes, that's just it ; I was only proposing on Sir Hector*! 
behalf. 

Raf. rd have an understanding with him. 

Tom. That's just what I w^t. 

Rap. Or Fd run him through. 

Tom. That's just what he wants. 

R^F. (To Tom.) What are you talking about ? 

Tom. I thought jou were listening, oir Hector wants to run 
me ihrough. 

Rav. Let himi and be welcome ! 

Tom. No, no : you wouldn't like to lose me, Charley. 

Raf. I would, Tom ; you're the damnedest nuisancie I eyer came 
across! 

Tom. You don't mean it. I wish you'd help me. 

Raf. I'd sooner help Sir Hector — to run you through. You're 
like a bad half-crown, Tom, there's no getting rid of you ! 

Tom. But he can't mean it, can he P 

Raf. I hope he does. 

Tom. But duelling's out of fashion. 

Raf. A good thing if it's revived, Tom, to rid the world of 
some of your sort. 

Tom. Would you advise me to send a note to the Chief Con- 
stable P 

Raf. By no means. . 

Tom. VVhy not P 

Raf. He'd stop it, Tom ; such a chance mayn*t occur again. 

Tom. I don't want to be run through. 

Raf. No, but there are many who wish it, Tom, so you must 
yield to the majority. 

Tom. Will you try to arrange matters with Sir Hector ? 

Raf. On no account. 

Tom. Why not P 

Raf. I repeat once more, this chance of getting rid of you 
mayn't occur again. 

Tom. Is this your sympathy ? 

Raf. a fair specimen of it. 

Tom. After all I've done for you? 

Raf. I trust Sir Hector will return the compliment — and do for 
you. 

Tom, After all I've lent you I 

Raf. a mere bagatelle, Tom. 

Tom. What return have I had ? 

Raf. a very fair one. You have been lifted from the counter 
into good society ; you have deserted your fellow-cheesemongers 
for the hsau-monde, 

Tom. That's a lie ! I wasn't a cheesemonger. 

Raf. Well, your father was, — ^the smell is hereditary. 

Tom. I'm d d if I ever lend you a penny again. 

Raf. Very well, Tom (rising): 

Tom. Ill cut your good society. 

Raf. Cut cheeses, Tom, — more profitable. 

Tom. Ill give them up altogether ! 
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Raf. Quite ri^ht, they'll Bear it. Bless jovt, Tom, I've given 
you the best adyice I could. [^Exit, 

Tom. Advice I A pretty sample IVe had, indeed I There's no 
TTMnfiing it, I'm in a devil of a mess. I'm hedged in on both sides. 
On one, stands old Ohloe, with mysterious- hints about '^ future 
happiness/' '' hearts beating in sympathy," ^* blissfid hours," and 
such nonsense ; and, on the other, there's Sir Hector, with his eoi>- 




practice that I wouldn't fight. If I could only shoot a gun off by 
aoddent and lay him up for a month ! (Mntm' Bowlznb.) Hullo 1 
Another letter, I suppose. 

Bow. {Handing t^er^) From Sir Hector, your honour. 

Tom. Why, Bowline, we're becoming quite old acquaintances. 
If 6 very annoyinff your master should trouble me so with his 
handwnting. 1 should think he wrote with the hearth-broom ; it 
nearly dislocates my jaw to read it. 

Bow. Sir Hector will be here to explain it presently, your 
honour. 

Tom. Ob, he's coming, is he ? 

Bow. Yes, yoirr honour. 

Tom. Ill trjt then, whether I can't insinuate an explanation.. 
Well, let's see what he says. (Opemnff letter,) Hum! ** I am 
surprised," what's he surprised about — oh ! ^' tliat I have received 
no replies to mj former letters, and, therefore," what's this, ** X 
shall follow this in proper — person — a — -" 

Bow. Maybe a little of some foreign lingo ; Sir Hector's great 
at'em. 

Tom. Ah, to be sure. '^ In propria persona. As you appear to< 
be a little ignorant in these matters, though it is contrary to 
etiquette " — what the devil has etiquette to do with the matter P 

Bow. We always shoots one another by rule, your honour. 
For instance, there s your seconds to measure the distance and so 
on ; and there's the Surgeon to take off your leg, maybe, or to search 
your inside for a ball. 

Tom. Search my inside for a ball I Good gracious I Don't say 
anything more, — the subject is not exhilarating. *^ Though it u 
contrary to etiquette, I shall be happy to meet you and explain 
what is necessary to be done. I send this by my a — s — s — assistant 
tn the matter." So — so, he's going to shoot me by rule, is he^ 
Bowline ? 

Bow. To be sure^ your honour.* 

Tom. D — did you ever fight a due]. Bowline ? 

Bow. No, your honour, Fve never done more*n look on. 

Tom. Ah, t — that's what I should like, now ; that's pleasant 
enough, and safer, ha I ha I You — you don't think, Bowline, that 
your master's horses will shy as he's going home, and pitch him on 
the crown of his head, do you P 

Bow. Oan't say, your honour, such things do happen sometimeSi. 

Tom. They do, Bowline, they do ; you're an honest fellow^ 
Bowline. If it did happen, and he was laid up for a month, it — it 
would save me from any unpleasantness, wouldn't it P 
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Bow. Ay, so it would. 

ToH. I aon't want to haye Sir Hector's blood on my hands, 
Bowline, — I*m a splendid shot ; I could hit anything, I think ; if 
an accident happened, Bowline, it — ^it would save him from mj 
yiolence, you Imow. 

Bow. 0Laugking) Qur — r — h ! Why jou seems sort of afeard. 

ToH. Afeard! No, no. you mistake me. Bowline, — I should 
like above iJ] things to %ht a duel ; it isn't fear, you know, but — 
but you understand me, Bowline 

Bow. Ay, ay, I understands. 

Tom. I'd sooner — as you said yourself, you know — look on, than 
take an active part.' I should be as brave as a lion looking on, 
Bowline, — oh, yes, I should. It's safer — as you said, you Imow. 
Humanity is my weak point. Bowline. 

Bow. Weak, indeed ! Well, I think I could prevent it. 

Tom. Do, do. Bowline, (Oiving him money.) You don't know 
how mv humanitv would thank you ! Horses shy, plump he goes 
on his head, you know. 

Bow. I pties you, I do ! Why, look'ee here, Sb Hector has 
no more thought of flghcing you, than of flying. 

Tom. Say you so ? Why, devil take me if I don't — ■ 

Bow. Stop I He's only having a bit of fun Ynth vou. 

Tom. D— — e, he shaU learn to his cost that I'm not to be 
trifled with. Death and fury I 111 carve him un like a trussed 
fowl. Humanity be blowed ! I've the spirit of a lion I 

Bow. He's cooled down, you know, and only wants an explana- 
tion. 

Tom. Ay, he shall have it at the sword's point t 

Bow. That's your weak point, maybe, your honour. 

Tom. You're sure, Bowlme — ^you're quite sure — that he never 
intended to fight ? 

Bow. Ay, certain* — only fun. 

Tom. Then, Bowline, as I'm a man, 111 have his heart's blood ! 
Where is he P Come on ! Let's settle it this minute ! 

Bow. Your courage will be running out soon. Here is Sir 
Hector. 

Tom. {Aside) Lord ! It's all running out now. 

Enter Sm Hbctob. 

Sib H. Your servant, Mr. Tufthunt. 

Tom. Yours, Sir Hector. 

Sib H. You may go, Bowline. {Aiide,) Did you tell him ? 

Bow. {Aside) Ay, your honour, and it turned him from a lamb 
to a lion. \_Sxit. 

Sib H. You must pardon me for the little part I've been playing. 

Tom. Sir Hector, — I can never pardon you ! 

Sib H. I'm sorry I lost my temper 

Tom. Yes, I'm sorry for you. 

SiB H. And that I didn't listen to the explanation you offered 
me. I am sure it would have been satisfactory. 

Tom. It is a pity you did not accept it then. All is over now I 

Sm H. Forgive me for the expressions I made use of ; you must 
have smiled at their impotence. 

Tom. Gad ! I've done nothing but smile ever since. 
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Sm H. Duelling is tit the beat but n heatheniah custon^ aud 
they who resorted to it to redress their injuries would only be 
lauc-hed at in this age we live in. 

Tom. I don't agrtje with you, sir ; it is a custom I approve of. 
You c^ed me by the moBt offensive epithets. 

Sib H. But you muat allow for my state of miud. 

Tou. I am sorry I cannot 1 At the momeot you entered, 1 was 
on the point of sending you a message by your BerrBQt, expressing 
my deare for a speed; meeting. 

Sm H. But I assure you I had no intention of meeting you. I 

Tom. At, but I am I I demand an apology. 

Sib H. I'll apologiae to you with pleasure. 

Tom D -n jour apologies I Do yju take me for a coward ! 

bm H. What can I do ? 

Tom. Such an inault must be washed out with blood,— mark 
you, Sir Hector, with blood 1 

Sib H, But I have apologised. 

Tom. 1 don't want your confounded apol<^es, sir ; I want to 
run a niatol through your body, and send a sword into your liead ! 

SiB H. I am an old man. 

Tom. All the better, sir ! 

6m H. I appeal to ^our humanity. 

Tom. I haTs.none, sir, — not a ha'p'orth ! 

Sib H. I thiiw myself ■ 

Tom. (_Sttpp{ngback.)A}il 

Sib H, On your mercy. 

Tom. I have none, air I t want your blood. 

Snt fl. Well, if I can satisfy you in no other way 

ToH. {Aside) Qsd! he's not fusing to take me at my word, is he? 
Sm H. If nothing else will suit you, I muat prepare for the 

Tom, Nay, nay. Sir Hector, if you are really sorry 

Sm H. You have only to name your own place, time Mid 
weapons. 

Tom. But, my dear Sb Hectur 

Sra H. Swords or pistols. 

Tom. Ut deer friend 

Sm H, Plenty of nice little shady places. 

'Tom. D — ^-n your nice little shady places I Oome, Sir Hector, 1 
was rash to provoke you. 

Sib H. An amputated limb, perhaps 

Tom. Don't give me the flhJTers, my dear Sir Hector. 

Sm H. Or a coffin for one. 

Tou. Pray don't. Sir Hector, pray don't I Duelling is at the best 
but a heathenish custom 

Sm H. But a custom you approve of. 

Tom. Not between friends, Sir Hector, as you and I. 
Enter Baby at back. 
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Sib H. And an explanation ? 

Tom. Forty explanations, if you wish. 

Sir H. Well, give me your hand, then. 

Tom. There you are, old friend. 

Sir H. There shall be no duel. 

Tom. Not for worlds. 

Sm H. No blood spilt. 

ToM. Not a drop. 

Sib H. No amputated limb P 

Tom. Not a linger. 

Sm H. No coffin ? 

Tom. Not a nail ! (^Shaking hands.) 

Sir H. You are a brave fellow. 

Tom. Ay, Sir Hector, I fancy I frightened you. But my 
humanity got the better of my valour. 

SiB El. Come then, Tom, let me hear how it came about. 

Baby. (Coming forward^) So, you two have made it up, have 
you ? Tom has told me all, Sir itector and, if I don't blame him 
for his conduct with Aunt, I*m sure you have no cause to, for — 
don't tell, Sir Hector — ^Tom and I are going to be united in holy 
matrimony. 

Sib H. 'You don't say so I 

Baby. Yes, it's true, isn't it, Tom ? 

Tom. Quite true, Sir Hector, for better or worse 

Baby. Until death do us part. 

Sm H. Well, I congratulate you both. T could tell you a funny 
little story about — hem— when we are alone, Tom. I congratu- 
late you, sir ; you will possess a wife, pretty, loving, and virtuous. 

Baby. Oh, Sir Hector! 

Sib H, And you. Baby, a husband, handsome and full of 
courage, but a fnend to humanity. 

Tom. Oh, Sir Hector ! Well, now, let me explain. 
IMer Miss Ohillingwood at hack. 

When you asked me to propose to Miss Ohillingwood on your 
behalf, I thought it would be the easiest thing in the world to 
do; but, somehow, I managed so badly that she construed it 
into a proposal made on my own account. 

Miss 0. (^Aside.) What is this I 

Tom. You will see, Sir Hector, the fault rather lies with you 
for choosing so indifferent an ambassador, than with me. 

Sib H. Ambassadors occasionally exceed their instructions. 

Tom. And then they are recalled, — that is sufficient punish- 
ment. 

!?IB H. I have no wish to recall you, Tom. 

Baby. Why don't you talk sense ? 

SiB H. ( To Baby.) Would you have us become curiosities ? 

Tom. You could not have been more surprised than I was when 
Miss Ohillingwood embraced me. 

Sm H. What would I not have given for that embrace ! 

Tom. I don't know, but I was very thankful to find that I had 
still a little breath in my body after it. 

8iB H Say no more, Tom ; I'll give you another trial. 

Tom. Barnng the embrace I 
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Sm H. You shall show your diplomacy and redeem yourself. 

Tom, I will ; 'pon my word, I will. 

Sib H. Stay here. I am going to Sir Geoffrey before I leave, 
and, if I meet Miss Ohillingwood, 111 tell her you particularly 
wish to see her. 

[Miss Chillingwood goes behind curtain, 

Tom. But no embrace I 

Sib H. No, no ; good night. Come, Baby, take me to your 
father. I've promised to listen while he reads me his latest pam- 
phlet. I shall require all my energy to keep awake. Good night, 
Tom. 

Tom. Oood night, Sir Hector. 

Baby. Come to the drawing-room presently, Tom. 

Tom. All right, Baby ; I'll be there. [Exeunt Sm Hectob and 
Baby.) Ha ! I experience a feeling of relief ! I came off with 
flying colours. Gad I what a funny thing is courage ; now strong, 
now weak ; now mounting up and now oozing out I I think I 
astonished Sir Hector ; he hardly expected I would meet him 
with so bold a front. Ah ! we were always a braye race — ^the 
Tufthunts. 

Miss C. (Coming forward,) Mr. Tufthunt! 

ToM> Hullo ! An echo, somewhere. 

Miss C, Mr. Tufthunt, I haye heard all. 

Tom. Then, I haye lost your esteem for eyer 1 

Miss 0. No, sir ; I have for a long time had a very strong 
regard for Sir Hector, and if you can help me— 

Tom. Help I Why, madam, he has asked'me to propose to you 
for him. 

Mjss C. I know it ; but I prefer the proposal to proceed directly 
from him. 

Tom. Then you must lay in a lar^ stock of patience. 

Miss 0. Not if you will assist me m a plan I have conceived. 

Tom. Nothing will give me greater pleasure. 

Miss G. You must know then, that Sir Hector has one fault. 

Tom. I am aware of it, madam. 

Miss G. Indeed P 

Tom. He is too bashful a lover. 

. .Miss 0. No, no, I meant — dear me I I hardly dare to say it — 
he is rather addicted to wine. 

Tom. a very general fault. 

Miss G. Now, if you would lunch with him to-morrow and ply 
him well with wine— 
■ Tom. I imderstand ! Then, bring him here— 

Miss G. I will see him alone, and have some of Gooffrey s fine 
old ^4B port sent in, — he likes that ! 

Tom. If you are not successful, may I drink all that's left in the 
cellar ! 

Miss G. I shall depend upon you. 

Tom. You may, firmly. 

Miss G. I do not tfali;ik I shall be overstepping the bounds of 
womanly modesty 

Tom. No, no ; everything must give way to a husband. 

Miss G. I must ask your pardon for that unfortunate caress 

E 2 
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Tom. Duirt mentiou it, iiiadam ; onl}* dun't spare Sir Hectoi 
he 8 a stronger man thuu I am. 

Miss 0. And if 1 can do anything in return 

1 OM. Ay, there it is ! Your niece, Bahy 

Miss C. A spoilt child, sir. 

Tom. But a goud-hearttd girl for all that. 

Miss C'. Well, sir } wliat of her? 

Tom. Why, we seem to have been cut 
pattern ; we are like a pair of boots — one's 
other. 

Miss 0. And I never suspected this ! 

Tom. Oh ! We young ones are cunning, maV.m, devilish cun- 
ning ! W^e can both boast of a fair amount of good looks, and our 
children, ma am 

Miss 0. Mr. Tufthunt ! 

Tom. Well, 1 was h little premature, perhaps. But wo have a 
fifreat affection for each other. Love is a very distressing ailiuent, 
out marriage is a blister cliat will soon cure it. 

Miss 0. Well, sir, you have my best wishes. 

Tom. And your assistance ? 

Miss 0. If you do your part with Sir Hector. 

Tom. Done, madam j it's booked. Make your mind easy, Damon 
shall be yours. 

Miss (J. Damon 1 Is that Sir Hector's nom-^e^ume^ then ? 

Tom. Yes. 

Miss 0- Those verses came from him ? 

Tom. To be sm-e. \^Enter Fbank. 

Fbank. Where the deuce— hum — have you seen Miss Belling- 
ham, Aunt ? 

Miss C. Not since dinner. 

Tom. Come to the drawing-room, Sir Hector may not have left 
yet. If he's there, carry yourself rather distantly towards him, 
and we'll have the grand coup to-mon-ow. 

Miss 0. Mr. Tufthunt, I shall iJways have the warmest reg^d 
foryou. 

Tom. (Aside), That means, if ^ir Hector falls away, I'm still 
available. Come, madam. 

Fbank, (As they are going up) If you see Miss Bellingham- 

Miss 0. Well? 

Frank, Never mind 1 [Exeunt'MmB Chillingwood andTov.. 
Heavens I When shall I be at ease again I I cannot bear this 
suspense, it is worse than death ! Is she playing with me — toying 
away an idle hour with my heart ! Why does she not come? 
If her answer be* yes, 'I will give up everything for her, and we'll 

fo this very night ! Bah I I shall go mad with much more delay I 
have thought of nothing else this whole day, — waiting, waiting, 
waiting for her answer. Ha ! here she is 1 [Enter Katb. 

Curse it ! The one of all others, I did not wish to meet I 
Kate. (Going up to him timidly,) Frank, dear. 
Fbank. Well, Kate I 

Kate, Tell me, dear, what I have done, — how I have offended 
you, that you have become so changed towards me P 
Fbank. I, changed ! 
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Katk. Oh, ;ou cfuinot Burulv liide it from yourself. Gonfesi, 
Frtinlc, thai, I am right. 

Fbank. Nonaenae! 

Kate. Yea, you huya altered during tho last few days. Frank, 
jou uaad to be bo true, ho kind and loring' to me, ma now— jou 
neglect 1U6. Whet have I done, Fraaak ? — tell ma what I have 

Frank. Dona ! What can have put theae ideas into your head, 
Kate; they are illuBions^ — ^nothing more, 1 — 1 luve you ai well 

Kate. la this true, Frank ? 

Frank. Why, of course; I am not in the habit iff eaying what 
I do not mean. While we continue In our unfortunate situaliuD, 
I cannot pay yau the ?Rme reganl in public as X would di if "Mr 
— if all was acknowledged, and we were free to confess our 
afEectioii for each other. 

KAtb. Why do you leave ms in this suBpense ; it la harder for 
me to bear than for you. How I wish you would summon up 
courage to speak out to the world 1 

Frank. You are returning- to the old forbidden topic, Kote. 
Am I to request you in Tain to allow It to rest ? 

Kate, Ah, Frank, it is eBay for you tn aay, let it rest ; but you 
cannot look at it with my eyes. We cannot keep it a secret long, 
if Tou would not have my name spoken ill of, or 

^ABE. Enough, Kate, let us drop it for once and all! (Atide) 
I rauit get her away, 

Katb. Frank, you cannot make me believe that I still retain 
jour undivided love, when you allow ^ouraelf to apeivk in sucb 

Fbank. Soft words hays no efifect upon you, 

K ATK. I know the cause of this treatment, Miss Bellingham 

Fbank. Well, vrhatof herP 

Kate. Your manner has undergone too sudden an alteration to 
eaeape my notice. You used to take every opportunity of abusing 

her, and now 

Fbank. What I would you have me treat a guest with dla- 
courteay I How have 1 mist^akeo you I 

Kate, No, no, but you forget she was a guest then, a« well as 
now. Women see those things intuitively, Frank, and I know 
jou are in love with her. 

Frank. Kate, you do not know w!»at you are saying ! You 
are jealous without cause. 

Kate, 1 am jealous, perhapa, but not without cause. Oh I 
Frank 1 Pause ere you commit some rash act. She cannot give 
you as true a love as mine. Mine is the love of a trite women, of 
A wife, — a liive that can only perish with death; hers is a selfiah 

vpMsioD 

■ "^ K. Do not speak against her — remember she is absent. 

, (Clutchi-ng hi* arm.) Oh, Frank, Frank ! For^rive roe if 
It you, but I must tell you what J feel, Let us leave this 
B, and fight against the world together ; love will arm us, 
id we will battle bravely I 
■. (Jltmuving her arm.) 'You are cliildish, Kiite, 
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Katb. Can nothing I say move you ? Then all is lost indeed ! 
She is only playing with you 

Frank. That will do ! I'U hear no more. 

BIate. Do not break my heart ; I am your wife, Frank, and 
you must not wrong me. 

Fbank. I'U bear your taunts no longer. Go ! (Pointing to door.) 
And when you can speak seusibly, I'll hear you. 

Kate. No, let me stay. 

Fbank. Go ! or I'll never see you again ! 

Kate. Oh, unkind ! unkind ! {going) Is this the Frank I love, 
— he cannot be so changed ! {Exit sobbing. As she haves, Frank 

makes a stride to door J, 

Frank. (Calling) Kate ! Kate 1 Come back — come back ! 

(Throwing himself in chair). D n me, for a black-hearted 

villain 1 Poor Kate I 111 not break thy heart I I am not worthy 
of thy love ! I will take thy advice, — well leave this cursed house, 
and seek fortune together. Am 1 bewitched P Ha, Clara ! Do I 
love her, — Can I live without her ? But Kate I love, and she is 
my wife. And Clara, — she loves me, she does love me ! But 
Kate loves me, and she is my wife. Clara ! How grand and 
noble she is I But Kate, — she is good and beautiful, and she is mj 
wife ! Clara ! Must I give her up I (Rising) Yes, — 111 be a 
man 1 111 break this spell which is upon me. Ill give up aU 
thoughts o f Ah, Clara ! No, no I I'll break this spell. Kate, 
we will fly, we will — this very night, (Moving to door^ hy which 
Katb left J Yes ! this night ! \_Enter Claba. 

Clara. Mr. Chilling wood — Frank I {He turns) Are you going 
upstairs P 

Frank. Upstairs? 

Clara. I beg your pardon, — pray don't let me prevent you. 

Frank. No, no ; I wasn't going. 

Clara. Do you know why I wish to see you ? 

Frank. (Aside) I cannot — I cannot resist! (Itu/nning to Clara) 
Clara ! tell me, tell me your answer. I have been racked with 
suspense all night and day ! (Seizing her hand) Clara, dear Clara, 
let me know my fate I 

Clara. I — l don't know — what to say. 

Frank. Do you deny me your love? Then, I am miserable, 
indeed ! 

Clara. No, no. 

Frank. You give it me P 

Clara. What must I say ? 

Frakk. Say yes. 

Clara. Yes. 

Frank. (Kissing her warndy) Oh, Clara, you have made one 
man the happiest in the world ! 

Clara. There is only one thing that displeases me. 

Frank. What is it ? 

CLAitA. It is your friend's wish. 

Frank. Why should that displease you ? 

Clara. There is no merit in our loving each other, when it has 
been previously arranged in family council, — ^by those who pro- 
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bably have foresworn love these twenty years ! If either of ua 
were poor or low-born, our friends would have set their faces 
against a match, and I should have enjoyed a triumph in becoming 
your wife. 

FBANKr My wife ! But — but— 

CiiARA. Now, it will displease none ; everybody will come with 
a smiling face to congratulate us, and wish us many years of 
happiness,— a dull and prosaic marriage. Oh ! I wish it had been 
otherwise. 

Fbank. Clara ! ( Taking her hand), 

f ^LARA. Well ? 

Fbank. I have kept something back fratn you. 

Claba. Have you ? What is it ? 

Frank. A secret. 

CiiABA. Then you had better not divulge it. 

Fbank. It is one affecting you deeply. 

CiiABA. What is it ? 

Fbank. I am afraid it will make you hate me ! Clara, tell me 
you wiE not despise me ? 

CiiABA. Let me hear it first. 

Fbank. I — ^I am married 1 

Claba. Married 1 To whom ? 

Fbank. {Aside) I cannot mention poor Kate's name. {Aloud) 
Do not ask me. 

CiiABA. I do not press your confidence. 

Fbank. Her name cannot affect the question one way or the 
btherr . It is enough that my love has been transferred to you. 

Claba. Do I know her ? 

Fbank. I — I think you do. Clara, have I forfeited your love 
by this confession P 

Clab&i. {Ande)'T\i\& is a triumph indeed ! 

(EIatb appears at hack for a moment.^ and then conceals herself 

behind curtain,) 

"Prank, You will not withdraw your love I 

Qlaba. Why should I ? I have all the more reason to love 
one who is willing to give up wife, perhaps child, father, home, 
everything — for my sake ! 

Fbank. You look at it too indulgently ! I give up nothing in 
comparison with you. You lose your place m the world — your 
reputation. 

Claba. And so do you, 

Fbank. To be sure, but a woman's reputation — 
Claba. Sinks beneath a woman's love ! Frank, you blamed me 
for my notion of things, but you see my education aids you now ! 
Who sacrifices most ? I lose the world's — my world's esteem. 
Esteem, indeed I What have they done for me that I should fear the 
loss of their paltry esteem t A nothing with a name ! shall I miss 
them? will tney miss me ? A paragraph in the paper — a week's 
talk over the latest scandal, — and all is over ! Shall I consider the 
mere disturbing the notions of propriety of a few, when my love — 
my life is concerned ! No, Frank, never ! never ! And you ? You 
lose a wife's love perhaps, a child's affection perhaps, a happy 
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home and reputation. Shall I put my poor sacrifices into the 
balance with yours ! No, I love you, FranK, as I never thought I 
could love, and I fear to lose nothing, if you will only love me ! 

Fbane. Of that, be assured. But let us act now, Clara ; the 
time for further consideration has passed ! Let us leave this house 
to-night— now ! We shall not be missed, until we are milea 
away. Let us seize this opportunity. You are not afraid, Clara ? 

Claba. Afraid ! No ! I will come ; no time is better than the 
present. There need be no delay, — ^in two minutes I will be with 
you. 

Fbane. I will wait. 

Claba. No, no, you are not calm enough to remain here. If 
anyone should enter, suspicion might be aroused ! Go outside, and 
wait for me. 

Fbank. And you ? 

Claba. I will be with you in two minutes. 

Fbai^:. But if you are interrupted ? 

Claba. I have it ! (Lighting one of two candles and opening 
ihutters) Station yourself by that clump of trees. If I light thia 
other candle, all is safe ; if I blow out this one, it will be a sign 
to you that our flight must be deferred. If two, be ready ; if one, 
appear as usual. 

Fbai^. Do not ]^olong my suspense more than need be ! God 
bless you, Clara ! (Kissing her.) [Exit^ 

Claba. This is a moment worth a life's ransom ! To-morrow, 
I may fall, but to-night, I triumph I A triumph indeed ! A triumj^h 
indeed ! [Exut^ 

(Kate emerges from window , sobbing,) 

Katb. Oh ! what have I heard ! Heaven — heaven have pity on 
me ! Frank, Frank, do not leave me ! Oh I my heart ! my heart I 
What do I suffer I Do not leave me, my husband, Frank, Frank I 
{Sinks into chair , sobbing, and burying her face,) 

Miter Claba, vnth cloak and hat, 

Claba. (Seeing Kate) Who is this ? Kate — in tears I Ha ! I see 
it I The wife — hia wife! {Proceeds to table, and is going to light 
candle,) Poor Kate ! (Puts candle down, and presses her hand to her 
heart. Takes it up again, then puts it down, resolutely,) I cannot 
harm her— I will not ! (Blows the lighted candle out, Stag^ 
darkened,)^ 

END OF ACT lY. 



Scsks — Same a* in Act I. Babt avd Lettt discomrtJ. 

Baky. And so jou saw them ^injf into tliQ Ohurcii, Letty? 

Let. Yea, MIbb, as cidin and collected as if the; were going to 
B funeral. 

Babv. That's not the sort of wedding I should like. 

Lkt, Nor I, I warrant, Misa. 

Bahy. I should lilte lo have everj^hing done in Htyle, imd bo 1 
shall, Letty, when Mr. Tufthunt aud I are married. 

Lkt. La 1 Miss, ace you going to wed with that funny 
gentleman F 

Babt. I am thinking of it, Letty^ and if I do, 111 liave every- 
thing done in firat-olaas style. 1 like to see a pood wedding,— 
lenty of carriages and horses, lots of people staring at you and 
Jhrying yon ; a good breakfast, and tears on going away. 
JLkt. t don't liold with tears, Miss. Why should you cry when 
e got the Tory thiug you want — a husband P Time enough to 

y when you meet a man you would have liked better. 

lY. Well, never mind that, — bow did Miss Bellinghara 

. Like a statue, Miss ; rather paler than nsual, and without 
Guy expression in her face. 

Bamt. And Mr. K^er P 

Let, As cool as if he was entering a shop to buy a ptur of 
gloves. 

Baby. As they have done it so privately, Lettv, we ought to 
keep silence on the matter until they openly declare it, 1 won't 
say a word about it, — except 1« T.om. 

Let. Nor I, Misa,— except to the ttitcher'a young man. Here'a 
Miss Kate aad Mister Frank coming in. 

Baby. Well, fat's go then, for, if I see them, I'm sure I must 

tell them. I never could keep a secret, Lettj, unless I bcked 

myself up alone until I forgot it. [.Ej-eun? Baby and Lbttt. 

EritarrTiANK and Katf. 

r«AMK. Am I forgivea, Kate ? I know I have wronged you 
deeply, and that you would have good nght to withhold your for- 
giveness. I was mad, Kate, — that is my excuse, — hut the fit has- 
passed ofE,Rtid I am myself agnjn. 

Katr. (ITalding his nrni.) You cannot tiiow,Prank, how grate- 
ful 1 am to God that it has prevented you from committing ao 
dreadfol a crime ; and, if I'b has forgiven you, 1 do with all mv 
heart I I am a poor-spirited girl, Frank, and have no passion hirt 
y nature. 
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Fbank. You are the ideal of a good woman, Kate Fve was 
your prototype — pure, innocent, and loving. There is a bastard 
Dreed of women, who arrogate to themselves the strong passions 
of a man ; these are they who lead men to destruction ; such as 
you are the bright ladders- by which men mount to heaven. 

Kate, Are you sure, Frank, the temptation will not return ? 

Frank. I am certain of it. Here is ner letter ; it was handed 
me in my room last night. {Reading) ' " I have tempted you, and 
God only knows how far my passion might have led me had I not 
discovered who was the woman I was wronging. Love her as she 
deserves to be loved ; henceforth all is over between us. 1 have 
loved deeply; I have learnt what love is — I shall. never love 
again. To-morrow I shall take a step that will put a barrier 
betwee^ us for ever." 

Eats. What does she mean ? 

Frank. I don't know ; this day will tell us. 

Kate. See how the paper is blotted, Frank ; her tears did that. 
Poor Clara ! She must have suffered, too, to make so great a 
sacrifice. 

Frank. Do you feel stronger now, Kate ? 

Kate. Yes, I am much better. 

Frank. Then I will tell my father all this day. 

Kate. Oh, Frank, have you considered 

Frank. Why, dear, you have yourself pressed me often to take 
this step. 

Kate. But I would not have you quarrel with your father now 
that I am sure of your love. 

Frank. Kate, we will have no more of this imderhand work. 
I will tell him ; if he is wise he will frankly accept the situation ; 
if not, then my wife and I will quit a house where we are not 
welcome. 

Kate. Pray don't be rash, Frank. 

JEnter Clara and Rappler, dressed for walking, 

Frank. Miss Bellingham 

Clara. Mrs. Raffler, if you please ! I have bestowed my hand 
and fortune on this gentleman^ and have the honour to be allied 
to the noble house of Beggerley. 

Frank. Married? 

Rap. 'Gad, Frank, its true. We've gone and committed matri- 
mony, and are sentenced to pass the remainder of our natural lives 
in each other's company. 

Clara. A severe punishment, Kate, for so small a crime. 

BIate. But, how sudden I 

Rap. Oh, licenses are easily obtained, — and cheap — dirt cheap. 

Frank. Let me congratulate you 

Clara. Pray don't 1 1 have been repenting ever since I left the 
church, and I am terribly afraid our marriage will be a happy one. 
Poor Raffler bought a ring just one size too small, and it 
threatened to break off the match. However, by the united force 
of the clergyman and my husband — dear me! how the word 
sticks in my throat — it was at length placed on my finger. 
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Raf. Yes, and then I thought I had left the license behind, 
but, luckily, I found it wedged between the two latest writs. 

[Kate and Claba behind, 

Fbank. Well, Um sure you're to be congratulated. 

Kaf. Paith, that's true, and Life begins to have a rosy-coloured 
appearance. An excellent match, Frank ! Won't the fellows at 
the clubs stare when they hear that Charley haffler has married 
ten thousand pounds per annum ! 

Fbank. With a charming encumbrance attached to it. 

Raf, You're right. By-the-by, Frank, I must trouble you 
for a small matter of a hundred pounds. 

Fbank. What I 

Raf. You surely don't forget our bargain, — a hundred pounds 
to my account if I took Clara off your hands. 

Fbank. By Jove ! it's a true bill ; you shall have it. 
.Raf. I wonder, now, you didn't try for Clara yourself. If I 
hadn't been here, you might have stood a fair chance. 

Fbank. Well, it wasn't exactly your presence that prevented 
me, but an ol^stacle of another kind. Concealment is no longer 
necessary, so you shall learn what it was. Kate, will you couie 
here? 

Kate. What is it ? 

Fba^k. (Taking her hand) Let me introduce you to Mr. Raffler 
as — ^Mrs. Frank Chillingwood. 

Raf. 'Gad 1 Another private marriage ! 

FttAKK. Oh, ours has been celebrated these four months. 

Raf. What a close fellow you are ! I have already sent tidings 
of ttiine imder the strictest confidence to several of my friends — 
it will be all over the town in a week. 

Claba. (to KLatb). Kate, you have pardoned me ? 

Kate. Clara, your generosity has left me deeply indebted to 
you. 

Claba. If you had told me all at first — but, however, it's all 
over now. I tnink, Kate, I deserve your good opinion, for it was a 
hard struggle, believe me. 

KLate, You have it, Clara, I assure you. 

Claba. Well, we shall leave to-dav ; it will be some time before 
we meet again, but we shall always oe friends. 

Kate. Always. 

Claba. We are so totally opposed in character, that there is 
a chance of our friendship bemg something more than a mere 
name. 

Fbank (to Rafpleb.) Where do you go to ? 

Rap. (to Claba) Where do we go to, Clara, for our honey- 
moon ? You see, Frank, we've only been able to get married aa 
yet, and have had no time to think of anything else. 

Claba. Honeymoon I Had we not better make an exception to 
the general rule, and do without one ? Are you not due at New- 
marnet about this time of the year ? 

Rap. Well, its true I have some engagements there, but a 
wedding — ^in which I have taken the part of bridegroom — is some- 
what of a novelty to me, so 111 just run over the course with my 
wife first. 
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Fbaxk. Shall you inform my father of what has taken place ? 

Raf. I shall see. I think he will be a little surprised to hear 
it ; but in case I haye no time to tell him, you will oblige me by 
assuring him that I did all I could to promote a marriage between 
Clara and yourself, and that, failing in the attempt, I offered my- 
self as a yictim. 

Frank. What I did he ask your assistance P 

Raf. Yes ; and, what is better, paid for it. 

Katb. (to Clara) We shall maJce our secret public to-day, and 
we are rather anxious to see how Sir Geoffrey will receive the 
news. 

Olaba. Shall I undertake it ? 

Raf. (6y window) 'Gkid I here's little Tom coming up ; you 
couldn't haye a better ambassador. 

Frank. Do you think so ? 

Raf. Yes. If your father takes it coolly, so much the better; 
if he gets angry, Ijom will receive the first explosion of his rage, 
and by the time he sees you it will haye eyaporated. I owe Tom 
a grudge. 

Frank. I hardly like to get him into trouble. 

Raf. Uon't mind that! If you don't, he's sure to get into 
trouble of his own making. IVe neyer known the time yet that 
someone wasn't longing to pull Tom's nose. Gome, Clara, we are 
wasting precious moments ; we leaye in an hour. 

Clara. Ah, Kate, don't you pity me ? For my part. I am full 
of anxiety to find materials for a good quarrel. 

[Exeunt Clara and Raffler ; Tom heard singing without, 

Frank. I shall take Raffler's adyice, Kate ; Tom shall do our 

business. 

Katb. Here he is. 

Miter Tom itinging, by window ; hat and coat rather dirty, 

Tom, Ri-tol-de-rol-de-diddle-dol, ri-dol-de-rol-de-ray. Ah, 
Frank, Sir Hector and I haye been enjoying ourselyes. 

Frank. What haye you been doing ? 

Tom, Studying the nne arts. 

Katb. What? 

Tom. Drawing, Sir — we're artists, we are ; oh, yes ! we've been 
drawing corks the last two hours, and playing a jolly tune upon 
the bottle. 

Frank. You'ye been painting youi coimtenance a little, too. 

Tom. 'Gad I I do feel a little flushed ! The air has somewhat 
reyiyed me, for, upon my word, when I left I made the most 
extraordinary moyemente. I tumbled oyer the foot-scraper, just 
as Sir Hector tripped oyer the doormat ; we tried to shake hands, 
but found it so dimcult to bring 'em together, that it was giyen up as 
a bad job. I tried to climb up a haystack, and sat down upon a 
scythe ; I frightened the yillage sexton by pulling at the church 
bell-rope ; I saw an old woman of a hundred and fifty, and 
made the most frantic attempts to embrace her, but she had a 
crutch in her hand, and caught me just twenty-seyen times on the 
back of my cranium ; I tried to jump oyer a style, and came down 
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head foremost ou to my hut ! 1 think I cruBhed it. (Looktn^ at it.) 
Yea, it is crushed, WeU, I feel better now, but Sir Hector'a 
wine is damnably powerful 1 

► bank. Ual hal Tom, allow me to introduce you to my wife. 

Tom. Your wife — Miw Lawrence? 

Frank. Mcb. Frank Ohillingwood, now. You're an excellent 
good-hearted fellow, Tom, and I want you to do me a favour. 

Tou. I know you do. 

Fbane. How P 

Tou. You begin by praising me — a aure aign. People never 

KJBe me unleaB they want to make use of me, or my purse. When 
rd Topnot meets me in the street and saya, ' How are you, my 
dear Tom, this morning ? ' or when Lady Flutter smiles upon me 
and whispers, " I am so glad to see you — you are such eicellent 
company, Mr. Tufthunt," — I Icaow what it means. Lord 1 I'm not 
to be imposed upon in that way. 
. Frank. Well, will you I'.o me a favour ? 
Tom, I answer jou as I do othera, by sKjing " With pleasure 1 " 
and then doing it or not when I have learnt the nature of the 

Fbank. I want you to tell my father I am married. 

Tom. Uh, I don't mind doing that — no mo^ tlian if you were 
buried. 

Fbank. I know you're a prodigioue favourite with Lim. 

Tom. Ob^es; we're as thick as peas. 

Fbank. He'll take anything from you. - 

Tom. Yes, and I'll take anything from him, — except his 
pamphlets. 

Fbane. You can get round him. 

Tou. Oh, I can square him. 

Fbank. Tell him you think I've done well, — he's a great regard 
for your opinion. 

Tou. Has be ? Hb never told me so, but I don't doubt it. 
People are very fond of asking my opinion, — the only wonder is 
bow few take it. 

FoANX. Make him laugh ; say something funny before you tell 

Tom. 'Oad ! If I did, he'd never see it ; he hasn't a laugh in 
him. I tell him twenty funny things a day, and he's as blind as a 

Fbank. How, blind? 

Tom, Why, he can't see the point of one of them, 

Fbane. Well, Kate, thank our friend Tom for hii' good nature. 

Kate. I am sure Mr. Tnfthunt will believe me to ba very grate- 
ful for his hindneaa. 

Fbank. There I Now take the first opportunity, Tom, and I 

eball be happy if an occasion arises to do you a service in return. 

\_Exeu,nt Fkank and Eatb. 

Tou. Well 1 I think I must be the most good-natured fellow in 
existence, for my friends are always beggimr favours of me, and I 
haven't ths heart to refuse. Old Sir Gteofirey will take anything 
from me I 'Oad ! I think that's true enough, and at die same 
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time that I tell him of Frank's marriage, I'll ur^e a plea on my 
own behalf for his daughter's hand. He can hardly be so ill- 
mannered as to refuse me, for I think I'm pretty eligible. Ha ! 
Enter Miss Ohillingwood and Baby. 

Miss C. Mr. Tuf thunt, I am all anxiety to know the result of 
your conservation with oir Hector. 

Tom. Well, ma'am, we didn't talk much — ^but we drank a good 
deal. 

Miss 0. What was the result, Sir ? 

Tom. Why, our utterance got rather thick, and 

Miss C. The result ofyour conversation ? 

Tom. Oh ! Well, Sir Hector will be here shortly, that I promise 
you. So far, I have performed my part ; the rest is with you. 

Baby. I hope Sir Hector didn't take too much. 

Tom. No; we both stopped on the borderland of reason. 
Another bottle, and we should have suffered the fate of the first 
Charles. 

Baby. What's that P 

Tom. Lost our heads. 

Miss 0. Pray, Sir, did Sir Hector speak much of me ? 

Tom. Well, his intention was rather confined to his bottle, but 
he did make one complimentary observation. 

Miss 0. What was that ? 

Tom. He said he'd like to treat you as he did his glass, — ^put his 
lips to you. 

Miss 0. For shame ! 

Tom. Oh, no, for he was continually doing it. 

Miss 0. Was that the only remark he made ? 

Tom. He said it was remarkable what a little a bottle held, and 
I thought it was remarkable what a lot he held. 

Miss C. But about me P 

Tom. Nothing more than that he was resolved to pluck up 
courage on the first occasion he could meet you alone. 

Miss C. That will do ; I am greatly obliged to you, and shall 
take care to perform my part. 

(JSlrt^Miss Ohillingwood.) 

Tom. Well, Baby, I intend asking your father to give me his 
permission to marry you to-day. 

Baby. Marry me to-day ? Why, its too late. 

Tom. To ask his permission to-day, I mean. 

Baby. Don't you think that my permission may as well be 
obtained, too ? 

Tom. You have given it. 

Baby. Oh, no, you hav'n't asked for it. 

Tom. On several occasions. 

Baby. Not in the right way. I have been reading some love 
scenes lately, and the correct thing is for the lover te go down on 
his knees, and talk like a Quaker — thee-ing and thou-ing. 

Tom. Am I to go down on my knees, then ? 

Baby. Yes, I command you to do so. If I'm to obey you after 
marriage, it's only right that you should obey me now. 

Tom. But what am I to do, when I go down on my knees ? 

Baby. Get up again — when I tell you. 
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Tom. But what shall I say ? 

Baby. iSomething about raven locks, black eyes, ruby lips 

Tom. Yours or mine ? 

Baby. Mine, of course. 

Tom. But I could say this standing. 

Baby, That would be better than lying, but kneeling is the 
proper position. 

Tom. Here goes, then, (kneeling) Adorable creature ! 

Baby. I'm not a creature, Tom. 

Tom. Adorable — adorable — I can't think of a good word j it's 
because I'm kneeling. 

Baby. Creature's very low. Try, angel. 

Tom. That's very high ! Well — Adorable angel ! 

Baby. Go on, you stupid I 

Tom. Now, don't talk like that, — angels never do. I love thee, 
sweet one 

Baby. Oh ! You are a booby ! 

Tom. {rising) 'Gad ! if the angel's going to descend to abuse, 
the booby, won't hurt his shins any more. 

Baby. You've got no sentiment. 

Tom. Very little, I believe. 

Baby. You've no warmth in you. 

Tom, Haven't I ? Let me press you to my heart. 

Baby. You never call me pretty names. 

Tom. I never call anyone names, 

Baby. You fancy I'm a girl. 

Tom. I hope you are. 

Baby. You're not half a lover. 

Tom. I'm better, — I'm a whole one ! 

Baby. When Dick came courting me 

Tom. Oh I hang it, here's Dick again! You treat poor Dick as 
so much mud, — always throwing him in my face. You're like a 
lady who is always praising the memory of her first husband to 
her second, until she makes the poor man wish himself in his 
predecessor's grave. 

Baby. Now you're trying to commence a quarrel, 

Tom. Well, then. Baby, don't bring up Dick again, for I'm 
quite sick of him myself. There ! Give me a kiss, and own that 
you're glad I'm going to speak to your father. 

Baby. Well, I'm not sorry, Tom. 

(Sm Gbofpbuy's voice heard j without.) 

Tom. There's his voice j you can hear it all over the house. 
That poor secretary must give him some hard words behind his 
back. 

Eater Sib Geoffrey, with papers, 8^c, 

Sm G. (by door, speaking to Arnold v)ithout) Mind you don't 
forget that important communication on ' Private Asylums.' 

Tom. 'Gad ! there's some hope for him, now he's reached that 
subject. Go behind, Baby. 

Sir G. (coming and going) And write to the * Post ' denying 
th© statement that I am the author of that trumpery pamphlet. 
Ha, Tuf thunt. This is pleasant, isn't it ? (reading from news- 
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paper) '^ We uuderataud that Sir Geoffrey OhUlingwood ia the 
author of the pamphlet on Metropolitan Mi^overnment. Cer- 
tainly there are many indications that point to nim as the writer, 
for the language is always pompous and affected, the style 
heavy and verbose, the satire dull " 

Tom. Don't mind it, Sir Geoffrey, its only the rancour of party. 

Sib G.Mind it ! Oh, no its amusing, really — ^language pom. 
pous and affected, style heavy — ha ! ha ! it's extremely pleasant. 

Tom. (juide) 'Gad I he's in a good humour \ now's the time to 
tell him. J hear. Sir Geoffrey, youVe failed in one of your family 
projects. 

Sib G. How P 

Tom. No fault of yours, of course ; but everyone knows that 
you wished to make a match between Frank and Miss Bellingham. 

Sib G. Perfectly true. 

Tom. What, hav'nt you heard P Gad I then, they've nicely sold 
yon between them. 

Sib G. What do you mean P 

Tom. Ha ! ha ! It makes me laugh. Ha ! ha I Why, don't you 
know that Frank has already disposed of himself P 

Sib G. Married, do you mean r 

TesC 'Married ! And here he comes, bringing his wife with him. 

Enter Fbank and Kate, 

Sm G. Elate I Is it true. Sir, that you have thought proper to 
marry that young lady P 
Fbank. Quite true. 

Sib G. Then, Sir, I presume you have also thought proper to 
make some provision for yourself and wife to live on, for you need 
not apply to me. 

Fbank. My dear father 

Tom. 'Gad I Sir Geoffrey, consider that yoimg fellows—- 

Sib G. D n it, Sir, you must interfere, must you 1 If you 

were not a guest under my roof, I should inform you I considered 
you a d d intermeddling little jackass ! 

Fbank Pray, confine your anger to me, Sir, if anyone is to 
blame. 

Tom. 'Gad 1 I hope he will, for his words have a most uncom* 
plimentary sound about them. 

Sib G. to Fbank^ Sir, I have nothing to say to you ; you have 
chosen to marry witnout consulting me, therefore you and your 
wife may go and starve without troubling me. 

Tom. That's devilish hard. Sir Geoffrey. 

Sib G. Oh, you will interfere, will you ! 

Tom. No, Tm dumb I 

Fbank. I thiok I have some claim upon you. Sir, although I have 
consulted my own wishes alone on so personal a matter as my 
marriage. 1 have always shown you the greatest respect. 

SiB G. Give it to your wife, Sir ; I've done with you for ever, 

Tom. Sir Geoffrey, if you'll allow me 

Sm S. Oh, you will have a word ! 

Tom. No, I'm as silent as the tomb ! 

Fbank. Will you allow me to explain 
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SiB G. Mr. Frank Chilliagwood, tlie only favour you can do 
me is to remove yourself and ydUT ba^age, including your wife, 
front my house. 

Frank. Very well, Sir. Uu me, Kate. 

Tom. Wait a moment, I'm gving to softeu him. Baby ! 

Babs. ( Adeaneiiiff) WM,Tomi' 

Tom. (Talanif her lumd) Sir Geoffrey, I Baize this auspicious 
4. 4.„ „J- — «. „n™.;==i.™ t^ unite the families of the 



Tufthunts and the OhilUngwoods. They are both old families; 
youra came over with the Conqueror, mine were here eojue consider- 
able timebefotethat, occupying a very high position, I'm told. Une 
of tliem certainly died in a very exalted state, for he was hanged I 
Hew are Baby and myself, two young and healthy represeiilativesj 
wo ask your permiaaion to marry. 

SiB G. I do not think it is poadble you could liave chosen a 
woree moment to propose Ihis union to me. 

Tom. Cocaider it unsaid, then ; we'll wait until you're in a 
butter hum's ur. 

Sia O. What ! At a time when I have been lo cruelly deceived 
in my aon — when he has wounded me, an indulj«nt fathiT, to the 
very heart — when he liaa come with a brazened face to acquaint 
uie with hi» uo filial conduct— when he has disobeyed my earnest 
command, you muat needs aak my permission to wod my daughter t 
Go. Sir, go ! and weep the bitter tears of repentance, from my 
sight! 

Tom. Oome, Baby, we'll go nad weep. 



eloquence, that — huni! huml — real oratory! If I could only 
give them something like that in the Houae,it would atertle them, 
ell, Frank 7 

l-'ftA.NK, It would indeed, Sir, and I 

SiB G. Don't speak to me, nnlilial boy — unfilial youth ! (Half 
iifid'-i That's better, a anoA phrase. {Aload.) You may as 
well go also, and weep the bitter teaiB — no, the — a — the chastened 
— thfrt's it — the cliastened teai's of rep^-of a bitter repentance — 
the chastened tears of a bitter repentance. Go, Sir ! {Italf 
atide.) I improve eiery word ; I'll go and write (hat phrase 
down ; perhaps I can bring it in somewhere. [jGU'rt itith pnperM. 

Frank. Well, he's amusine, if nothizig elae. 

Kate. Do you think ho'l! forgive us, Frank ? 

Frank. If he can elaborate a few more pompous phrases, 
they'll open his heart. [Enter Footman rcith salver. 

Foot. A telegram, Sir. [Sxit. 

Frank. (Opentny it) Wb&t'a thisl Why, it must be for my 
father. (Looking at euveli^.} ■ Yes, so itj is. (Raadinff) 
" Qovemment defeated. Resignation already sent in. Prepare 
for election." Kate, I see the way to a reconciliation ; this will 
do it. Come with me, and well plan it together. 

[EreutU Katb and Fbank. 

(Tom paep) in and enters, folUiieed by But Hector fliwiFooTMA.v.) 
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Tou. Oome along, SMnon. I've doite a foolisb thiof;. nad 
ueail; loat my own Buit, but that shan't affact my proniise to 
serve jou. Oome along, mj little poet, 111 send for Chloe. 

SiH II. No, DO ! I think 

Tou. Nonsense I Clisries, inform Miss OhilUngwoad that Sir 
Hector ia here. 

Foot. Yes, Sir. [JW(, 

Tom. Now, then, my dear Damon, sit down and let me com- 
fort ;ou, until your divinity nialces her appearance. 

Sib U. Don't — don't leave me alone with her. 

Tom. No, no, the wine will be between you; naj atte&tJon 
alternately to tbe lady and the bottle. When the wine is in, you 
know, tlie truth comes out. 

Sib H. Couldn't we put it off till to-morrow? I hav'nt quit« 
got over the effects of our bout this morning. 

Ton. All the better I You're so much nearer the point. 

Sib II. You are certain she won't refuse meP 

Tom. lam sure of it. 

Sir B. 1 think a refusal would kill me. 

Tom. Would it ! Oh, here cornea the wine. (JBiUer Footman, 
vitA mine.) Bottkd in '48 1 I K3.it Footman. 

Sitt H. You don't aay so! 

Tom. It's old enough to put a little wiadoni in you, irat it ? 
Take a glass or two before she cornea. 

Silt U. {Drinking) Ah, glorioual I feel better after it. 

Tom, I should have ordered brandy, but you've plenty of 
spirit in you ; the difficulty ia to get it to rise to the surfaca. 

Sir H. Ill make an eloquent proposal — Bomething poetical. 

Tom. I wouldn't I Give it her in good round prose; she may 
understand that. 

Sir H. By Jove ! I think I'll do it this time. 

Tom. That's right ! Take another glass, and youll be sure of it. 

Sir H. I feel full of courage. 

Tom. Well, don't let it run out with the bottle. Here's Chloe. 
Enter Miss Chillinbwood. 

Sir Hector is very desirous of seeing you. Miss Chilliugwood. 

Sib H. No, no ! upon my soul I 

Tom. I believe he has some important subject on which he 
wishes to consult you. 

Miss G. Oonsult me I I am sure it is paying a great compli- 
ment to my judgment. (Sitting dawn.) 

Sir H. No, no, I really hav'nt the slightest wish 

Tom. .Of course not. Sir Hector would have you understand 
that it ia not so much a compliment to you as a compliment from 
you to give him the benefit of your judgment. 

Miss C. Really, Sir Hector says such prettj thiiwis 

8m H. Ar6 you going, Tom ? because I thmk I'U 

Tou, To be sure ; you wish to be alone, so 111 withdraw. 
{Rieing.) 

Sir 11. Don't — don't leave 

Tom- The house ? Oh, no ; you will find me near at hand when 
you linve finished your conaultation. (Atide) Don't be a coward ! 

Mias C. Sir Hector seems to wish yon to remain. 
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Sib H. Yes, yes ! indeed I should if- 



ToM. 1 understand perfectly. Sir Hector would like me to be 
present, if the subject on which he wishes to speak were not of 
so private a nature. (Aside) Take another glass. {Gomg,) 

Sm H, {Rising and going) Wait ! I want 

Tom. Yes, 111 see to it while you are here. {Leading htm to 
chair) Miss Ohillingwood, perhaps Sir Hector would take a glass 
of wine at your invitation. Poor fellow ! he's had nothing for so 
long a time that he must really feel faint. {Aside) Now, if they 
dont arrive at a settlement this time, I shall decline to assist them 
further, [^Exit, 

Miss 0. Help yourself^-Sir Hector. 

Sib H. Thank you. {Helping himself.) 

Miss 0. What a charming day it is ! 

Sib H. Yes. 

Miss 0. So bright and warm. 

Sib H. Yes. 

Miss G. So delightful for walking I 

Sib H. Yes. 

Miss 0. Help yourself. Sir Hector. 
^ Sib H. Thank you. 

Miss G. It puts me in mind of that charming description — 

Said Damon to Chloe, one fine summer's day, 
Sib H. {Aside) Why, that 's mine. 

As he pillowed his head on her breast — 

Miss 0. Do you know it ? I think it charming. Let me help 
you. Sir Hector, {Helping him.) 

Oh, merciless Fate, why dost call me away, 

SibH.— 

When I long to remain herd at rest. 
Miss 0. Beautiful ! Oh, that T were a poet, or even the com- 
panion of a poet ! what exquisite creatious would we make to- 
gether ; he writiug, and I finding the words in a rhyming dic- 
tionary. 

Oh ! why can I not be allowed to remain — 

Sm H.— 

Dear Chloe, for e'er by thy side — 

Miss G. — 

But, alas, 'tis my duty to cross the salt main — 

Sib H.— 

And over its l.illows to ride. 
Miss 0. Oh ! it is too much ; it goes to iny heart. {Filling his 
glass. He gets a little closer.) 

By yonder blue sky, by thine own azure eyes — 

Sib H.— • 

By all that's below and above — 

Miss G — 

There's nothing within this wide world that I prize, 

SibH.— 

Except my dear Chloe's iweet love. 

Ah! Chloe's love! 

Miss G. Chloe's love-! (Filling his glass.) Oh, that some 
Damon would address me in such words ! 

Sib H. {Closer.) Damon? Damon is here. 
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Miss C. Where ? 

Sir II. By your side. I — I am Damon. 

Miss 0. Did you write those beautiful verses ? 

Sir H. Yes— yes, I wrote them — wrote them for you ! 

Miss 0. For me? 

Sua II. You are Ohloe. 

Miss 0. {HUing Ids ylast.) Oh, say, dear Sir Hector, what you 
meau. 

Sir H, I mean that I — that I 

Miss 0. Yes — yes ! 

Sib H. I can't — I can't say it. 

. Miss 0. Oh, try ! 

Sib II. I mean that I feel towards you as Damon expressed 
himself towards Chloe. 

Miss C. (FiUinff his ghtss.) But Damon spoke of love. 

Sib II. Yes, and I — 1 mean love. 

Miss C. Oh, Sir Hector, had I known this before how happy it 
would have made me ; f or I have long felt a passion for you. 

Sir II. It is not too late ! 

Miss 0. Oh, no ! 

Sir H. Will you — will you be mine ? 

Miss C. I will, Sir Hector. {Throwing her self on his neck, as 
Tom enters.) 

Tom. (Covering his eyes.) Oh! Sir Hector, I can guess the 
object of your visit. You nave succeeded. 

Sib H. Yes, Tom, yes. 

Tom. I congratulate you; you certainly deserve success after 
your persevering courtship. I publish the banns of matrimony 
between Damon and Ohloe, both of this parish ! I wish you every 
happiness. 

Enter Sir Geoffrey. 

Sir G. Hullo ! What's this ? 

Sir H. Why, you see, old friend, Tve at last f oimd courage to 
propose to your sister, and, in a short time, you may expect she 
will desert you. 

Sib G. 'Gad ! this is the only comforting piece of news I've 
heard this day. 

Miss 0. You may say what you like, Geoffrey, but who will be 
able to take care of your household when I'm gone ? 

Sib G. (Asid^.) That's true enough, if Frank and Kate leave 
me. {Aloud.) Well, I'm glad to hear of your success, Betsy, 

Miss 0. Success ! Do you mean to imply 

Sib G. 'Gad ! You know you've been endeavouring to capture 
Sir Hector these ten years. 

Miss 0. Monstrous ! The idea of the thing I Geoffrey, I was 
in hopes we should part friends 

Sib H. Really, Sir Geoffrey, I must beg 

SiB G. Well, well, I wish you both joy, and hope youll manage 
to agree. For my part, I shall certainly miss the daily littie 
wranglings my sister and I have engaged m regularly for the past 
five years. I can only counsel you. Sir Hector, to keep cool under 
such circumstances, and let her have her own way as I have done 
— although she may be in the wrong. 
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Miss 0. Ah, OeoSrej, if 1 have hny influence with Sir Hectcr 
when X am his vite. we sliall leave this neighbourliood and taku U 
cottage ou the biuilts nf the Thamas, where, in the aummei diys, 
we mft; wiilk haud-in-haud fiuiong the fluwers, itnd, giving- up nil 
worldly thou(;ht3, luay lift oui'aelvea into the etherwl rejpona of 
poetry. 

Stn G. A. pretty pictui'e indeed I I'Ljllia and Corydon wsUiing 
in Arcadia, 

Miss C. No, brother, — Danion and Chloe ; for we will still 
ittun those immea with each other, under wnioh our love was 

' ifesKed I 

Evlei- Fhank, foUowcd hy Katk, 

Feank. Sir, here is a telegram for you, which waa givun uie by 
tnistaka. It contains some unportant newg. 

Bib G. ( OjKTiing tt.) Well, when Chios gi»t8 iato her tantriuns, 
mind you — you— Good heavens ! Ministry I'eaigned I Oh, Frank, 
if I had only been there, I might have saved theoit It was Chair 
own fiiult, — thev told U16 thej didn't want me I 

To«. (Atide-') No, I'll he liound they didn't ! 

Sir G. a. new election ! And I ani'tnu'u to he oppoaftd by that 
raacally u^tator, who nearly beat uie un the laxt nccaaion. Good 
■iou» ! What shidl I do — what shall I do ? 

Entei- Raff],eb, OtABA, nitrf Raby. 



BflmG. (Smhiiu/ to door.') Arnold! Arnold! Dear me I Dear 
\jA \ 1 miiat set to work at unce. (^ Walking nhoitt wUdiy.') 
PCttiABA. (yo Katb.) Have you succeeded? 
I KjIti;. Noti v"t \ 1 thiuk we shall presently. 
|':gABY. (7'o Tom.) Is papa ill? 

No ; he'a only pai'Eameatary ! 

Eiiter AviVo\.D. 
B. G. Quick, Arnold, we most lose no time ! Sit down I Sit 
•n J [WdOat^ aboitf, with hit arm mule'- fii» coat-tail.) Gentle- 



4;0LttA.l SirOeoffrev, Mrs. Raffle i 
jpod-bye." 
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SirG. Nil, I'Vaiik, I did Iliink 1 uiigbt rely on your 
Rt this criaui in uiv efftirs, indend I did t 

Frank. But, Sir. 1 don't wiah to leave the bouse at all. 

Sir <1. Then, stay in it, my dear boy. Gentlemen ! 

Frank. A^'ill you teceiv6 Kale na my wife ? 

Sir G. To be Hiire^tii be sure ! Kise me, Eate. (A'lHtN^ htr) 
Gentlemen T I have the honour to inform ^oii 

.MiHB C. Mv duar GeiifTrev, vou ate flurned. 

Sir H. Take jour time, Sir'Ueoffwy. 

Frank. I think you need not proceed. Sir, u immediately on 
readiiiL' the telegram. I concocted an address, and, if you appnne 
of it, the [p\>ow is waiting in the yard to carry it to the prmting 



t'RANK, Before we set about it, bid good-bye to Sir. and Mn. 
Haffler. 
SrR G. Yes, yes. Tom, you shall have Baby if you bahtTt 

well. 

Baby. There, 'I'lmi ! 

Tosi. I'll be a piLrafTiiu of excellence ! 

Sib G. Paraj:;oii of excellence ! That's a good pbrue, Tom ; you 
shall run for soiue countv. 

Tom. I'd sooner let the county run for me. 

Sir a. Mr. Baffler, I hope you and your wife will meet with 
every happiness. I think you have abilities, and now that you an 
going to settle down — ^ 

Raf. Don't say settle down! It sounds as if I had propoaed to 
pay mv credilors- 

^ib'Q. Well, well, let it pass. Misa Bell— Mrs. Raffler, I maan, 
I must, confess I had hopes of effecting a marriage between you 
and mv wm, but 

Ci.ARA. But he hss chosen a much better wife thai) I should 
have made him. Women are strange beings. Sir Geoffrey, — full 
of incon^stences, such iis few men can understand. If your f' 



trifline obstacles that lie i 



ii who will be 



that slie loves him ! Love's power i. f^^^^ ^^ j^ 
braver, and richer; it opens «P n?w id;„„. ^^^^^ ^ 

a dull mind into n pxpat onu 1 ^|^'■|)lp|^ 

is the parent of numberless othefinp,, inj„^^ 13 '^•Joti.' - s '"o 
and trenerosity : and when w'_^_.— --ri '^ J*', //^/v,,^ atf^^,;'^ 
th. path t. ti. p.,. ! i.-^4y '?> >l°'«5-W 
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